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MEMORIAL STANZAS, 


BY MRS. ANNE MILES, 





(The following lines were written by a lady of 
seventy-three, on the death of another lady aged 
ninety. The latter, who died June 25, 1875, was the 
mother of fifteen children, most of whom grew to 
maturity. Pp. A. HH. 

Not when evening shadows gather, 
At the closing of the day, 
When night's curtain falls around us, 
Did our mother pass away. 
We had watched her soft, low breathing, 
Peaceful as an infant’s rest, 
As the drapery, light as snowflakes, 
Rose and fell upon her breast. 
But, as morning light was breaking, 
And the balmy air was stirred, 
With the breath of flowers awaking 
At the carol of the bird, 
Borne upon the breath of roses 
Through the golden morning light, 
Where the pearly gate uncloses, 
She was passing from our sight. 
Very gentle was the stealing 
Of the spirit from the clay, 
One soft sigh alone revealing 
She had sweetly passed away. 
And we bowed in meek submission 
To the Heavenly Father’s will, 
While a small voice whispered softly, 
“All is well,’’ and ‘Peace, be still.” 
Rest, dear mother! we will cherish, 
All the sweetness of thy love, 
Trusting we at last shall gather 
In thy blessed home above. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Sil 


SANTA BARBARA. 


BY H. WINCHESTER. 








The fairest of Earth’s fairest land, 
The loveliest spot washed by the sea, 
Thy valleys and thy mountains grand 
Will ever be. 
Home of brave hearts, where summer skies 
Have deepest blue, more balmy air; 
The fragrant rose here never dies, 
*Tis ever fair. 


0, wondrous land! thy springs give health, 

Thy valleys, fruits and golden grain, 

The source of peace, content and wealth 
Without a pain. 


For thy pure air from ocean wave, 

Made fragrant by a thousand flowers, 

Gives health and all that mortals crave— 
And these are ours. 


O, glorious land! thy Goddess* stands 

A guardian angel o’er thy field 

To bless the work of willing hands, 
That cause to yield 


The fruits and flowers and golden corn; 

The fig, and grape, and orange too, 

With which the goddess fills her horn, 
Their blessings strew. 

‘Tis here the sick find health again; 

*Tis here the poor no longer pine 

For health and wealth and golden grain 
And fruitful vine. 


For Nature, by her law, bestowed 

On thee her gifts, with lavish hand, 

While streams that from thy mountains flowed 
O’er golden sand. 

Can Italy or sunny France, 

Or boasted Rhine compare with thee, 

Whose sparkling streams in sunlight glide 
Down to the sea? 

On whose broad bosom vessels bear, 

From India and the Orient, 

Her silks, and gems, and products rare, 
As tribute sent. 

Hail, glorious land! the brightest star 

Upon the banner of the free. 

Whose brilliant light is seen afar 
O’er land and sea, 

A beacon, shining far away, 

To guide the toiling millions where 

No greedy power, like beasts of prey, 


Their labors share. 
~—Santa Barbara Index. 
ie 
* Santa Barbara. 


WHICH IS THE STRONGER? 


What is strength—the brute force of iron 
or the more delicate strength of steel? Which 
| is the stronger—the physical frame that can 
strike the harder blow, or that which can en- 
dure the greater strain and yet last longer? 
‘Man can lift a heavier weight,” saysa writer 
on physiology, ‘‘but Woman can watch more 
enduringly at the bedside of her sick child.” 
| The strain upon the system of all women who 
have borne and reared children is as great in 
its way as that upon the system of the carpen- 
ter or the wood-chopper; and the power to en- 
dure it is as properly to be called strength, as 
is the power to perform. 

Again, which is the stronger in the domain 
+ of will? The man who carries his points by 
energy and command, or the woman who car- 
ries hers by patience and persuasion? The 
man in the household who leads and decides, 
—or the woman who foresees, guards, man- 
ages? The mother of the family, who puts 
the commas and semicolons in her children’s 
lives, as Jean Paul Richter says, or the fa- 
ther who puts in the colons and periods? Ab- 
solutely I don’t know which type of strength 
is the more to be admired, but I know that 
they are both genuine types. 

Again, which is the stronger in the domain 
of intellect? The place of Woman in science 
is as yet scarcely taken, though Buckle wrote 
an essay to show how much she had indirect- 
ly contributed toit, by encouraging the intui- 
tive actionof mind, which makes the discov- 
ery. But when we come to literature it is 
certain that no recent English fiction can be 
placed for pure strength above that contribut- 
ed by Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot, and 
that whatever else may be said of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, she was unsurpassed for 
strength among her contemporaries. Among 
our American poets of the most recent school 
—that which includes Howells and Piatt and 
Fawcett and Rich and their compeers—there 
are but two who give a positive sense of 
strength and firmness of texture—Bret Harte 
and “‘H. H.’? And how fitful and spasmodic 
seem the few strong verses of Harte, compar- 
ed with the positive fiber one feels in such 
poems as ‘*The Funeral March,” or that con- 
centrated in such brief sonnets as that on 
‘*Freedom” or ‘‘Thought” or ‘*Triumph” or 
“Dropped Dead.”’ 

One grows tired of hearing young men who 
can dv nothing but row or swing dumb-bells 
and are thrown wholly ‘‘off their training’’ by 
the loss of a night’s sleep speak contemptuous- 
ly of the physical strength of a woman who 
can watch with a sick person half a dozen 
nights together;—of hearing a man who is 
prostrated by a single reverse in business 
speak of being ‘tincumbered”’ with a wife who 
instantly alters the habits of a lifetime more 
easily than he can abandon his half dollar se- 
gars;—of reading the criticisms of languid and 
graceful masculine essayists on the want of 
vigorous intellect in the sex that wrote ‘‘Au- 
rora Leigh’? and ‘‘Middlemarch”’ and ‘Jane 
Eyre.” 

It may be that a man’s strength is not a 
woman’s nor a woman’s strength that of a 
man. I am arguing for equivalence, not 
identity. The greater part played in the 
phenomena of Woman’s strength by sensi- 
tiveness and impulse and variation and tears 
—this does not affect the matter. What I 
have never been able to see was that Woman 
as such was, iu the long run and tried by all 
the tests, a weaker being than Man. And I 
should think that any man, in proportion as 
he lives longer and sees more of life would 
have the conceit taken out of him by actual 
contact with some woman—be she mother, 
sister, wife, daughter or friend—who is not 
only as strong as himself in all substantial re- 
gards, but, it may be, on the whole a little 
stronger. T. W. HH, 


A CERTAIN DUTY OF GIRLS. 





Since the terrible murder of a school-girl in 
New Hampshire, the other day, there has been 
a general and melancholy acceptance, among 
the papers, of the conclusion that the tradi- 
tional freedom of women in New England has 
passed away forever. This is spoken of as 
merely an interesting incident of our social 
experience, but, if it is true, it isa calamity of 
vast magnitude, and the deepest reproach to 
our civilization. It means, in short, that we 
have come toa dead halt in the process of 
civilization and taken up the line of retreat. 
The safety of Woman on the highways and by- 
ways, the boast of New England for two cen- 
turies, is the first point to be surrendered to 
the advancing host of crime and rapine. If 
this is true, it is a tremendous admission, and, 
for our part, we should rather it would be 
said that the bank vaults of New England 
were all open to the robber than that the safe- 
ty of women is generally and seriously imper- 
iled. 





We must admit, however, the greater prev- 





alence of crime against the sex, and we strong- 
ly suspect that they must themselves bear 
some of the responsibility, not so much, in 
this class of cases, by any tempting forward- 
ness of manner, as by their neglect to proper- 
ly denounce and expose the first improper so- 
licitation. It is a matter of common notorie- 
ty that, where a clergyman or teacher has 
betrayed the girls entrusted to him, it has 
been through gradual approaches and through 
solernn injunctions of secrecy imposed upon 
one victim after another. Many a mother 
has been made the confidant, years after, of 
attempts upon her daughters’ honor which 
should have been exposed and rebuked at the 
moment, and nearly every person open to the 
confidence of the sex is familiar with such in- 
stances; the woman not unfrequently having 
preserved at once her chastity and her silence 
at the expense of untold anxiety and distress, 
even to the point of heroism. The motive to 
silence is the dread of scandal, of being mis- 
understood or not believed, and of occasioning 
some violent revenge upon the offender, from 
which the tender heart of Woman shrinks. 
It is now apparent that the Langmaid girl had 
concealed from her parents previous solicita- 
tions from the man to whose lust she finally 
fell a victim,—concealed proposals which, if 
revealed, would have saved her life, but which 
now only serve as circumstantial evidence 
against her murderer. Another motive to con- 
cealment is the threats of the offending party. 
But any subjection to such threats only 
places the victim still more completely in his 
power. Exposure alone renders him impo- 
tent and powerless to injure, concealment but 
increases his audacity and his opportunity, by 
increasing the chances of final escape. 

We must remind women and girls that, al- 
though they have no votes, they have strong 
social an moral duties to perform, and one 
of the most imperative of these is the expo- 
sure of crime against themselves. Every im- 
proper solicitation passed by, leaves a breach 
in their own defenses, to which the unrebuked 
assailant will return, with the added assur- 
ance that he may now operate with impunity. 
Every insult to a girl, unavenged, imperils 
some other girl, who may be less strong, or to 
whom circumstances may be less favorable. 
The young woman who passes by such an af- 
front in silence, conspires against the safety of 
her own sex. She should lose no time before 
putting the case in the hands of her next best 
friend, who, we grieve to have to assure her, 
is not the young woman who sits next to her 
in the class and with whom she is most ‘‘inti- 
mate,’’ but the parent, guardian, teacher or 
kinsman, who has the judgment and sense in 
matters of the world. 

Men in fact have contributed to this state 
of things by their senseless ‘‘codes”? and ex- 
travagant vengeance. A young woman of 
sensibility who has been affronted, perhaps 
by a neighbor or a ‘‘nice young man,” doesn’t 
care to hear that he has been murdered in 
consequence, or even cowhided. Simple ex- 
posure of the fact, and the placing of all prop- 
er people on their guard against such, as out- 
side the pale of society and not to be trusted 
with his kind, are amply sufficient, but so much 
is imperative on both sexes. Parents also are 
to blame when they permit their sons and 
daughters to grow up in such ignorance that 
their first suspicion of sin is derived from its 
temptations. This is the innocence of igno- 
rance, not of virtue.—Springfield Republican. 





GLASTONBURY AFFAIRS—REFORM 
NEEDED. 


Epitors JournaL:—We had been in hopes 
of some improvement in our native town, es- 
pecially in temperance matters. Last year 
the men voted ‘‘No license,’’ and some prose- 
cutions were entered for selling without li- 
cense, and were decided in favor of the prose- 
cutors. But, at the last town meeting, Oct 4th, 
it was voted by a hundred majority, or more, 
to grant licenses, so that the town may make 
money by the sale of liquor; though it in- 
creases the rate bill for the poor somuch that 
it probably incurs more expense. 

We have been accused of disgracing- the 
town, but that seems impossible, for they dis- 
grace themselves much more than others can 
do it for them. Itis true we have reported 
what they have done; there lies the disgrace! 
We were astonished that such persons should 
be set up for select men as the one who bar- 
gained beforehand for our meadow land, and 
got a clear deed of $2000 worth fora tax of 
less than $50. Yet there were not more than 
thirty men who scratched out his name, though 
there were quite a majority against him on 
the other side, and he was defeated. 

In the evening of town meeting day, the 
meadow meeting was held, and as proprietors 
we attended. We were told it was appointed 
at 6 o’clock, but they did not get through 
counting the votes for town officers; and there 
was such wrangling that it was full an hour 





before they could get at the meadow business. 
We sat behind the crowd where the counting 
was done. They obscured the light, so that 
we could discern but-few faces, but the breath- 
ing odor was anything but of those who had 
drank nothing but cold water. We went to 
the meadow meeting to ascertain how they 
would manage about appointing officers, how 
many animals could be turned in, and who 
were to appraise it, etc., for we could find out 
nothing about it last year. We left at 9 o’clock, 
before they adjourned, about as ignorant as 
before. As for order, it was entirely out of 
the question, and law too, as it appeared to 
us. Officers were voted in, and almost every 
one refused to serve; but it made no differ- 
ence, they were declared elected; the clerk 
talked ever so long, telling the unlawfulness 
of their doings and how he could not serve, 
etc., etc., all to no purpose. All the satisfac- 
tion we had was to call out ‘‘No,’’ when two 
prominent men of our persecutors were nom- 
inated for office, and nearly every one else 
said ‘‘Aye.’? The meeting went on in this 
way. The regular opening of the meadow for 
cattle is the 10th of October. There was a 
motion made to open it on the 9th, as the 10th 
is Sunday, but an amendment was called for 
to open it on the 9th of November, that is, to 
have no use of the feed at all. This was voted 
down and another motion for the 17th of No- 
vember, two days earlier, and all had to get 
up and state the number of acres owned, then 
a general laugh. It appeared strange that 
men above forty years of age, having grown 
children, could carry on such child’s play to 
make such a long hindrance, when all necessa- 
ry business could have been finished in half 
an hour. Wecame home somewhat discour- 
aged from ever getting our rights, if left 
wholly under the rule of such men, for it is 
apparent that a majority of them intended 
that the meeting should be of no effect. At 
the March meeting we hope for some improve- 
ment. JuLia AND Ansy SMITH. 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 80- 
CIETY. 

The New York City Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety held its first meeting for this season at 
its headquarters, 238 West 14th St., on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 7th. The President, Mrs. 
Lozier, in the chair. 

After the usual reports, Mrs. L. D. Blake 
made a report of the events of the summer, 
and laid before the society the propriety of 
urging on the Legislature the justice of giv- 
ing women the exercise of their right to vote 
in our next presidential election. She ex- 
plained the force of the arguments which 
could be used in advocacy of this proposition. 
After a debate by different members of the 
society, it was resolved that the principal la- 
bors of the winter should be in this direction. 

Mr. Willcox presented the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That the recent opinion of Attor- 
ney-General Vanatta, that a person compe- 
tent to act as county jailor cannot fill that po- 
sition in New Jersey, simply because she is 
a woman, strongly shows the need that the 
women of New Jersey should possess the vote 
in order that they may cause such law or such 
practice to be changed, and be enabled to 
keep as well as to tenant jails; and that we 
respectfully ask the Attorney General who 
holds that women are eligible to jail as con- 
victs, but not as wardens, whether their ex- 
clusion exempts a de facto warden of the fe- 
male sex from indictment and trial on a 
charge of official misdemeanor. 


After some remarks by Father Benson, Mr. 
Westerbrook and others, a resolution of sym- 
pathy for Miss Clara Barton in her present 
long illness was passed, and the Society ad- 
journed. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epitrors JourNaAL:—The citizens of North 
English invited me to address them on the 
Suffrage question, on the evening of Oct. 12, 
which I did. The notice was short, but there 
was a full house of attentive listeners. Many 
of them never had heard a woman speak in 
public before, nor Woman Suffrage discussed ; 
they seemed well pleased with the lecture. 
The opponents declined to reply to my re- 
marks when I offered them the platform. As 
usual in this part of the country, the churches 
are denied me, though they are open to men 
to speak against Woman Suffrage. 

The ladies extended me a warm invitation 
to lecture again here, on the liberal questions 
of the day. Mr. Eli Smith, a strong advocate 
of Suffrage, presided at the meeting, and, 
with his equally liberal minded wife, extended 
to me the hospitality of their pleasant home. 

Light is beginning ‘to shine here, and, in 
time, will dispel the darkness that has pre- 
vailed so long among our people on the ques- 
tion of equal rights. 

Mary F, Barnes, M. D. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Inez Sexton is about to give a con- 
cert at Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mrs. Titron and Mrs. Morse are living 
together in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs.E. R. BLackwoop, of Westboro, Mass., 
has been admitted to the Boston University 
Medical School. 


Mrs. Burrs, of Hudson, Mich., over seven- 
ty years old, has woven 430 yards of rag car- 
peting this season. 


Maria Mircnect presided over the Wo- 
man’s Congress in Syracuse, N. Y., with her 
usual tact and ability. 


Miss Epmonra Lewis, the colored sculptor, 
is at St. Paul, Minn., where she will soon ex- 
hibit several new works of art. 


Miss Jutta E. Smirn, during all the hot 
weather of the past summer, has made cheese 
from the milk of her famous Alderney cows. 

Mrs. Dutrn of Glastonbury, eighty years 
old, does the washing for four large families, 
besides her own household work for a family 
of three. 

Mrs. Heten A. Porter of Boston, presided 
over the Annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Centenary Association at Lowell, Mass., on 
the 28th ult, 

Miss JOSEPHINE JEWELL,*the daughter of 
Postmaster-General Jewell, was married to W. 
k. Dodge of New York, in Hartford, Wednes- 
day night. A brilliant reception followed. 

Mrs. Youna, the mother of little Mabel 
Young who was killed in the belfry of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, in Boston, 
some months since, has lost her reason, and 
is an inmate of a private insane asylum. 

Mrs. Jounson of Ithaca, Gratiot County, 
N. Y., being sick with typhoid fever, was or- 
dered to take hydrate of chloral by her physi- 
cian. The druggist by mistake put up corro- 
sive sublimate, and it will probably kill her. 

Mrs. Everett Green, an English lady of 
a statistical turn of mind, is publishing a 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers, of which the 
first volume, recently published, pertains to 
the proceedings of the Council of State for 
more than a year after the death of Charles I. 

Mrs. Bourton, widow of the late W. H. 
Boulton, was married to Professor Goldwin 
Smith at St. Peters Church, Toronto, last 
week. The Professor is fifty-two years of 
age. We hope he will soon be converted to 
Woman Suffrage. 


Miss Atta M. Hu tert, the lady lawyer of 
Chicago, Ill, is gaining practice, and is said 
to appear in the Courts with ease and confi- 
dence, and with an ability decidedly above 
that of the average lawyer. She is ready in 
debate, and is never taken by surprise. 

Mary Kyve Datwas, who is filling the 
place once occupied by Fanny Fern, is said to 
draw asalary of $7500. Mus. AGNes FLem- 
inc, Mrs. E. D. Sournwortn, and Mrs. 
Dvrvy (a southern writer of note,) each aver- 
age from $4000 to $8000 per annum by their 
literary work. 


Mrs. Dr. Porter of Davenport, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Suffrage Society, gave 
a very interesting address to the citizens of 
Le Claire, on Friday evening, Oct. 1, on ‘*‘Wo- 
man’s political place in the country.” Mrs, 
Porter is an efficient, practical speaker, and 
Suffrage Clubs will be well repaid who listen 
to her. 

Aenes Aice Beckwith, the English girl 
who recently swam five miles in an hour and 
nine minutes, is surpassed by Emily Parker, 
who made seven miles, the other day, in one 
hour 37 minutes and 80seconds. Pretty good 
for English damsels; but there is a Boston girl, 
according to the papers of this city, who, if 
she would, could give them odds at any dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. M. M. Extiort of Minneapolis, Minn., 
delivered a Temperance lecture Sunday even- 
ing, October 3, in the Universalist church in 
the vicinity of this city. The lecture was 
very largely attended and attentively listened 
to. It treated particularly of the license law 
phase of the Temperance question. The 
present license system was compared to the 
old system of indulgences sold by the popes, 
and the present condition of women was com- 
pared to the system of slavery lately abolished. 


Mrs. Keacn, a venerable inhabitant of 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., whose husband was killed 
in the war of 1812, exhibited at the Washing- 
ton County (N. Y.) fair, last week, a piece of 
worsted work, six feet long and four broad, 
representing the death of George Douglass on 
the battle-field, after he had aided Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to escape from Lochleven 
Castle. She worked ten hours each day for 
eighteen months upon the embroidery. The 
work contains twenty figures of men and wo- 
men and horses,and required 1,857,600 stitches. 
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CULTURE AND WORK. 


If we were asked how the perfume of the 
rose could be combined with its delicate col- 
oring and its matchless beauty, we should 
smile that anyone could ever imagine the rose 
to exist without these essential elements which 
render it the queen ol ilowers. 
thoroughly cultivated woman. 


well, ora family without her duty being well 
performed. ‘She looketh well to the ways 
of her household and eateth not the bread of 
idleness.” 

Yet, if a woman is praised for writing a 
good book, or for making a forcible speech, 
or for curing a sick child, or preaching a good 
sermon, the question will be asked, 

Is she a good housekeeper? 
dren behave well? 





So with a | 
Truly she | 
could never have a home without managing it | 


Do her chil- | 
Are you sure that her | 


husband’s buttons are all sewed on, and his | 


stockings well darned?” 
Somehow the opinion has gone abroad that 


a woman’s home is neglected if she is thor- | 


oughly educated or is doing any kind of liter- 
ary or public work. Yet tl.is is not the cor- 
rect estimate of the cultivated women of the 
world—at least, of the majority of them. 

There may be exceptional women, whose 
mathematics have soared to the stars; who 
can calculate eclipses; yet who cannot cal- 
culate the expenses of their own homes. Who 
can correct the errors of the geologist and ex- 
plain the structure of the earth, yet who can- 
not correct the faults of their own children; 
who can conjugate German verbs, but cannot 
live in conjugal affection with the members 
of their own family. But these I have never 
known. The educated woman finds herself 
at the head of a household. Her husband 
comes to her for counsel, and they discuss 
plans for their own best good, for the good of 
others, for the good of the world and the glo- 
ry of God. “She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life.’’ 

The hands of little children cling lovingly 
to hers, and she watches carefully over these 
children during all their young years, when 
their habits, their characters are forming for 
life. Not aday, not an hour but they are in 
her thoughts, and, at the foot of the cross she 
implores the needed wisdom to guide their 
young feet in the ways of pleasantness and 
peace. She has also a wide circle of friends 
who come to her genial home and share its 
abundant hospitality. Day after day, there 
are guests at the table, and in the parlor. 
They find it pleasant to come, for they are 
sure that they are welcome. 

But the income may be limited. There may 
be no servants to come and go at her bidding. 
Money which was once theirs, has flown away 
like the autumn leaves. The mother’s hands 
are busy, the heart is busy, the brain is busy 
with unceasing work and plans for the good 
of others. She has an abiding trust in the 
Unseen Presence that is more precious to her 
than silver or gold. Will the intellect of that 
toiling mother stagnate now, when her time 
is so fully occupied? She, who in former 
years so delighted in books, and almost idol- 
ized intellectual people, will she find time now 
for culture? 

Indeed she will! where there is a will there 
isa way. The very circumstances of her lot 
have developed a richness, a fullness to her 
life, and she can accomplish more than she 
dared to think herself capable of doing in the 
days of her studious girlhood Her work is 
reduced to asystem, there is a time for every 
duty, even fortwo hours per day of quiet 
study. 

When the first beams of the morning shine 
through her shutters, she rises quietly, and 
goes down to her parlor window where her 
books are waiting for her. Even her morn- 
ing devotions have a literary character. A 
blessing is asked upon her lessons, as upon her 
daily bread. She opens her English Bible 
and reads the chapter for the day; then reads 
the same chapter in German, then in French. 
By that time the meaning of the words is pret- 
ty securely fastened in the memory. Those 
helping words will go with hér through all the 
busy hours of the day, helping her to resist 
the evil and come off victorious over the easi- 
ly besetting sin. These books are then closed 
anda few pages of Schiller are then read. 
Then the family are awake and she goes down 
toher basement kitchen, (her lower regions, 
as she good-humoredly calls the place) and 
lights the fire. Will her breakfast be any 
less palatable that she has spent a whole hour 
with her books? Certainly her own family 
are satisfied—her guests are comfortable and 
there is no complaint. During all the remain- 
ing morning hours, the busy toiler is at her 
post in that kitchen. But the quiet afternoon 
comes, and again the house is in perfect or- 
der, and again there is a quiet hour with the 
books. Perhaps there is a magazine article 
to be written, or a story for the paper, or a 
translation from the French to be finished, or 
asermonto be written; this last to employ 

many afternoons of the present week. She 
never waits for moods, or the inclination to 
write, but goes to her work with a will and 
the mood comes at her bidding. She believes 
with Dr. Johnson, that any person may write 
who goes doggedly about it. 

The afternoon task accomplished, there is 
the out-door exercise, which she regards as 
essential to her own health and vivacity. 


| strong work for humanity. 





' sick friend to be looked after. 








The even- 
The 


other hour, sometimes two hours. 
ings are given wholly to her family. 











| ride with the nice span of horses these men 
have just purchased, &c. So it goes on till 





| crease the facilities for culture in art and 
study in the natural sciences. Contributions 


are already coming in for the art-gallery. 


mother’s books and papers are put carefully | they gain the entire confidence of the poor The day on which it was decided to erect the 


away, the mending basket is brought out, and 
while the polished steel goes swiftly back 


' 
and forth, one of the daughters reads from | 


an entertaining book. It may be another 
chapter from Mrs. Whitney’s wonderful girls, 
or one of Dickens’ incomparable stories, or 
Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh, or some late 
scientific work. This reading affords materi- 
al for conversation, long after the book is laid 
aside. The home is so bright and cheerful 
that the children do not care much for outside 
pleasures. The daughters, too, are busy; 
their entire wardrobe comes under their own 
care in their early teens. They know that 
they have long years of study before them, 
as they are expected to graduate at one of the 
best colleges in the country. Already they 
are forming plans for their own future, when 
as bread winners, they may command liberal 
salaries for teaching. 

This is a true picture of a certain home 


| that has come under my own observation. 


| There is no intellectual stagnation there. The 


motto of the mother has been upward and on- 
ward. I have seen her pass through deep sor- 
rows—sorrows that almost caused the brain 
to reel; yet with an abiding trust in Him who 
hath said, ‘*‘Lo I am with you alway,’’ she 
has gone unfalteringly forward, and done 
Her daily lesson 
from the book that gives wisdom to the wisest 
and strength to the strongest, has been a 
source of intellectual as well as spiritual cul- 
ture. Homes of disorder and uncleanness are 
plentiful among the ignorant and degraded, 
but are scarce among the cultivated and re- 
fined. Are the homes of Olympia Brown and 
Mrs. Hanaford less pleasant, less genial, less 
hospitable, because those two noble women 
guide struggling, erring souls up the loftier, 
spiritual hights on each returning Sabbath? 

I speak what I know when I say that these 
homes are the most attractive in the world. 
Ask the poor, the unfortunate, where they 
look for kindness and sympathy in théir trials. 
They will point to doors where lives the cul- 
tivated Christian woman, who delights to do 
good for His sake who hath said, ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it to the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.”’ 

I will illustrate by an instance that I know 
tobe true. Two little lads, basket pedlars, 
with bare feet and pinched features, were sell- 
ing their wares in our village, and night over- 
took them twelve miles from home. 

‘*Are you not afraid to be so far from home 
at nightfall, my little lads?” asked a man 
who met them in the street, and knew where 
they lived; ‘‘it takes lots of money to stop at 
a hotel. Where are you going to stop?” 

‘*We know!”’ exclaimed the boys, ‘‘there 
are two places where we can stay and eat too.” 

‘*Where?”’ asked the man. 

They pointed to two handsome residences, 
one of them owned by a judge and the other 
by aclergyman. The wife of the judge is a 
woman of decided ability asa scholar, and the 
wife of the clergyman has written many books. 
Both were homes where culture went hand-in- 
hand with honest toil, where books and flow- 
ers and pictures made the rooms beautiful; 
but the chief attractions of the rooms were 
the presence of the pure-minded women who 
called them home. 

The husband and father will turn to such 
a home, as to a pure shrine, from the con- 
flicts of the world. The affections of the 
children will cling to its altars, and an influ- 
ence will go with them that will help them to 
resist the dark temptations of the world. 

No danger but the truly cultivated woman 
will make her home so cheerful and attrac- 
tive, that the tender minds reared there, will 
turn to it as the sweetest spot under the sun. 
Such homes are the safeguards of virtue and 
religion. They are the true types of women, 
where all love one another, bear one anoth- 
er’s burdens, and live to make each other hap- 
py. Inthese homes we have better kings and 
queens than those who wear crowns studded 
with diamonds. 

The picture, drawn by the wisest king that 
ever lived, of a virtuous woman, may truly 


| represent the educated woman of the nine- 


teenth century: “She openeth her mouth 

with wisdom, in her tongue is the law of kind- 

ness. Let her own works praise her in the 

gates.”’ 8. M. C. Perkins, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


HOW POOR GIRLS ARE TEMPTED. 


Eprrors Woman’s JourNAL.—I should like 
to add a line on the ‘ Social Evil’’ question, 
which is being discussed in our papers. The 
Globe has had a number of articles claiming 
that the women are the ones most to blame in 
this matter. Now I, for one, know better. I 
know that poor girls in our city who act as 
clerks in establishments where they are em- 
ployed are tempted in such a way that an 
‘angel from heaven”’ could hardly resist. For 
instance, they are often ruined by their em- 
ployers. I know of two large stores in this 
city whose proprietors make unlawful love to 
every pretty, stylish girl whom they employ. 





They are supposed to be gentlemen, and, in 
his disguise, they accomplish their purpose; 


| victim, and the rest is an easy matter. 

What shall I call these men? I know of 
no name too bad. I want your readers to 
understand that I am relating facts which 
| have occurred under my very eyes. I am 

only writing what I know. One poor peauti- 
ful girl told me with her own mouth that she 
| had loved her employer as she had loved her 
life, and that he had ruined her for this world; 
that he had taken step after step as I have 
told you, and had gained her confidence. 
After that love came easily, and she said: 

‘I should have done anything he told me 
to; I seemed to be in a trance. He told me 
he would not harm me, and to keep quiet and 
no one would ever know it. When I woke 
up from this trance, which I did by see- 
ing him acting the same thing over with 
the next clerk whom he fancied, I found out 


that he had no less than seven clerks whom 


he had befooled and bewitched as he had me. 
Then I hated him so deeply that if I had not 
immediately left his store, I should have been 
his murderer. I told him to his face that I 
would kill him if I thought he was fit to die.” 

Now I ask all decent people who believe in 
human nature—Do you think this poor girl 
alone to blame in this matter of her down- 
fall? Her conscience was deeply stricken. 
Why the poor thing would no more sin now 
than the babe unborn; she mistrusts every 
one, and can you blame her ? 

Let me add, with this case as an illustration, 
that women, as arule, sin through love, and 
not through desire cultivated as in the case of 
many men, till they go about “seeking whom 
they may devour.” I write this, hoping it 
may be a warning to some of our poor igno- 
rant and innocent girls, who are constantly 
thrown in the way of these bad men. Beware, 
my dear girls, of any little sweet attentions 
on the part of those who have no right to 
give them. ©. J. 

Boston Mass. 


soe 


MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY. 





This school, whose successful career has 
established its place among the best educa- 
tional institutions of Massachusetts, is now 
fairly started in its work for the coming year. 
It opened on the second of September, with 
its full quota of students, and the examina- 
tions for classification are now nearly com- 
pleted. The summer rest has brought the 
teachers back to their places with renewed 
strength and enthusiasm, and the atmosphere 
of the seminary halls is charged with the 
spirit of work. And it is an inviting, pleas- 
ant place to work. The domestic arrange- 
ments of the Seminary must of themselves 
give a homelike aspect to the place, from the 
kitchen—well-furnished with great ovens and 
steam kettles, and marble kneading-slab, and 
ample dish-tubs, supplied abundantly with hot 
water and cold—to the spacious observatory, 
whose river and mountain and valley views 
must be a constant inspiration to the great 
family. The visitor is met at the front door 
by one of the young ladies, who are all 
daughters of the house, in their relation to it, 
and if he enjoy its hospitalities, he will eat 
of well-cooked food, prepared by their hands, 
and will be served at table by comely maidens. 
We are forced to confess that the prejudice 
we had felt against the domestic arrange- 
ments of the Se uninary vanished before the 
tidiness, and conveniences, and bright faces, 
and merry voices of the place. The long ex- 
perience of the school has so perfected the 


nary friction of the private homes, and the 
share of housework that falls to each student 
is so small as not to overtax her. For exer- 
cise, we believe a reasonable portion of house- 
work to be most excellent; for recreation, 
they have a light and airy gymnasium, and 
pleasant grounds. The out-door attractions 
of the Semin .ry have just been increased by 
the arrival of three row-boats, the gifts of 
Mr. Sawyer of Easthampton, Mr. Dickinson 
of Boston and Mr. Williston of Florence, and 
named for their three little daughters, Ella, 
and Florence, and the bright-eyed Bessie. 
The associations with Mr. Dickinson’s gift 
are saddened by the death of Florence since 
the boat was named. 

The beautiful library, connected by a cov- 
ered way with the main building, is the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Durant of Wellesley. It is 
very tastefully finished, and the well-fil'ed al- 
coves are most inviting retreats. We did not 
wonder at the affectionate pride of the enthu- 
siastic teacher of botany as she pointed out 
the finely illustrated books bearing upon her 
department. 

Just now great interest is felt in the progress 
of the new Art-building, that is well on to- 
ward completion, and whose base nent will con- 
tain a room for slabs of bird-tracks, also zoé- 
logical and geological rooms; first floor, cabi- 
nets, lecture-rooms and apparatus-room; sec- 
ond story, cabinets, and third story, the art- 
gallery. The Treasurer of the Seminary has 
proved a very liberal patron, several other 
gentlemen have given generous sums, and 
many small donations have been received. 
Several thousand dollars are still needed to 





system that it works with less than the ordi- | 


| building, a beautiful gift, from one of the 
| classes,—a marble medallion of Jackson’s 
| morning-glory—arrived, marked ‘For the new 
Art-gallery.” 
presented, the latest gift being a fine portrait 
; of Mrs. Samuel Williston of Easthampton. 


sent an exquisite engraving of George Bough- 
ton’s ‘‘Return of the Mayflower.” The old 
classes frequently take this pleasant way of 
showing their appreciation of what the Semi- 
nary has been to them, and thus they broaden 
its benefits for all who come after them. The 
Alma Mater is already receiving the grand- 
daughters, and these come, not only in a re- 
newed and greatly improved building, but to 
an improved and extended course of study. 
Formerly, students were allowed to graduate 
in two years, who would now require four. 

While we should not be wholly in sympathy 
with the system of government that prevails, 
we found much to admire, and believing that 
this school fills its own peculiar place in meet- 
ing the needs of young women, we sincerely 
hope that the aims of its devoted teachers 
may be realized, and that it may go on from 
| perfection to perfection.—Northampton Free 
Press. 





RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


We do not know as the School Boards allow 
any such interference with their government 
of those whose education is entrusted to them, 
but we respectfully suggest that parents 
should have some voice as to the amount of 
mental application demanded of their chil- 
dren. To expect that Mary, who is delicate, 
can endure as much mental pressure as Jane, 
who is robust, will do no great damage to the 
one, but is pretty sure to kill off the other. 
To appoint a curriculum of study by vote of 
a ‘‘Board,” and impose it upon our schools 
with no margin of liberty in its application to 
the several scholars of a class, is our modern 
method of making half our scholarship super- 
ficial at the start, and multiplying funerals. 
If half of the girls in Boston between the 
ages of ten and seventeen were taken out of 
school, and forbidden to touch a piano, and 
were educated in thearts of skating, walking, 
and horseback riding for six months, the ag- 
gregate gain in health, strength and happiness 
to them would be incalculable. But what is 
life to a Boston girl compared with an honor- 
able graduation from the ‘‘Normal!”—Golden 
Rule. 





ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 





Every lady who presides over a home, flat- 
ters herself she is a model economist. A hint 
to the contrary would receive her utmost con- 
tempt. We will not discuss economy in dress, 
although there may be no lack of material or 
need. It is the vast waste in the culinary de- 
partment that we have in mind just now. 

There is, in a large proportion of families, 


; much more food purchased than is actually 


made available. The fact exists as much 
among the poorer classes as among the rich. 

Nice ‘roasts’? are sent home, costing per- 
haps nearly a day’s earnings, to be, too often, 
miserably cooked for the family dinner. The 
meat is put in a slow oven to cook hours, re- 
ceiving little or no attention. It appears upon 
the table, tough and juiceless, and is unpala- 
table and unnutritious, of course. The next 
day shapeless pieces of the aforesaid roast are 
warmed up in aspider, forminga kind of non- 
appetizing fry. It is found to be about as un- 
inviting and unsavory as the previous dinner. 
The bone, with what is left, is cast aside as 
worthless. 

Many persons, who are almost dependent 
upon charity, would think it mean to save the 
bone of a nice roast for a soup, or the ungain- 
ly pieces of meat for a “hash.” And yet, many 
economical, palatable, and nutritious meals 
may be prepared in all private families, 
the exercise of good common sense, and a lit- 
tle science, from just such material. 

We no longer wonder why some people can 
never ‘“‘afford” to attend lectures or concerts, 
; or enjoy the luxury of a new book, picture, or 

statuary. If their economy in other matters 
| corresponds with their economy (?) in the cul- 
inary department the enigma is easily solved. 

They “practice the most rigid economy.” 
Nevertheless, it is positively sinful to waste the 
stale biscuits, mouldy pie and pieces of meat 
that some families consign to their waste-buck- 
ets daily. 

The waste-bucket should never receive clean 
pieces of stale bread. There is no need of it. 
Any housekeeper who permits it, is guilty of 
gross extravagance. Why do some persons 
allow large pans of bread to collect! Why are 
not the large pieces used in making nice dip 
toast for breakfast? Thesmaller pieces should 








fowls. With ordinary care, however, there 
will be little to use for such purposes. 

The waste in the kitchen is not so much ow- 
ing to the ignorance of the one who, nominal- 
ly, superintends the household, as to her indif- 
ference and utter thriftlessness. The yeast is 
allowed to get sour; bread is then made from 








Several portraits have been | 


Knoedler, of the firm of Goupil & Co., has | 
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' There is a fashionable call to be made, or a | first by flattery of the poor girl’s ability; next | complete the building, which will greatly in- | the same poor yeast, and miserable, indigestj. 
This takes an- comes an invitation to lunch; then to take a 


| ble bread is the result, of course. Butter is 

left uncovered, and vinegar jars open; pre- 
| serves are kept too warm and ferment, jelly is 
| not tightly sealed, and moulds—not injuring 
| the jelly underneath—but a needless waste of 
any. Bread jars are not scalded as they should 
be, and the bread—if good when baked—has a 
musty taste. Cheeseand meat are left uncoy. 
| ered in hot weather, rendering each unfit for 
| the table. Such, and numberless other leaks, 
will keep a family in want, when a little care 
| and economy in just such minor details would 
insure a fair competency.— Wood's Household 
Magazine. 


FALSE PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 


The Philadelphia ‘Press calls attention to 
the so called ‘‘progress” of women as follows: 


The press generally too little concerns itself 
with an evil which grows daily. It is the ap. 
pearance of Woman on the stage, in the wa- 
ter, and on the field under such conditions as 
tend to destroy all womanly character and re- 
finement. Women are acrobats and trapeze 
performers. Women have taken to public 
swimming matches, and the last new thing is 
a company of women base-ball players, who 
are now the sensation in the Southwest. (Of 
course they know nothing of the game, and 
attract crowds only by their somewhat novel 
way of unsexing themselves. The better 
class of people frown upon these painful ex- 
hibitions, but they, on the other hand, ap- 
peal exactly to the perverted taste of thou- 
sands. We may expect soon to have Amazon 
companies marching our streets. There is 
only one way to destroy this thing, and that 
will not be taken. It is for the whole people 
to keep from all such performances. Possi- 
bly the law might be stretched against them. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


The English Arctic Expedition, consisting 
of the Alert and the Discovery, which left 
Bantry Bay on the *d of June last, accompa- 
nied by the Valorous, laden with stores, 
reached the harbor of Godhayn, or Lievely, 
at the southwest end of the island of Disco, 
on the 6th of July, after a very boisterous and 
tedious voyage. Here the ships lay till the 
15th, the Alert and Discovery being busily 
engaged in taking in coals and extra provi- 
sions from the Valorous. The Alert also re- 
ceived much gear from the Valorous, and two 
boats—a four-oared whale-boat, and a jolly- 
boat with oars complete, besides a little can- 
vas coracle belonging to Captain Loftus Jones, 
which will prove very useful in sledging oper- 
ations. Twenty-four sledge dogs were also 
embarked, and made themselves a terrible 
nuisance by their dreadful howling. The ex- 
pedition was also supplied with a large net 
for catching white whales. An Esquimau, 
named Frederick, was engaged as second dog- 
driver, Neil Christian Petersen, who was en- 
gaged in England, having gone out with the 
ships. He is a Dane, thirty-six years of age, 
and was in the expedition of 1860-61, under 
Dr. Hayes. The Esquimau Hans, who was 
in all three American expeditions up Smith 
Sound, and has since settled at Proven, was 
to be engaged as dog-driver for the Discov- 
ery. 

On the 15th of July the expedition left 
Godhavn for Ritenbenk, on the opposite side 
of Disco Bay. The surface of the bay was 
like glass, and was dotted over with icebergs 
of great size and most fantastic shapes, while 
to the left rose the basaltic cliffs forming the 
south shore of Disco, resting on the yellow 
sandstone of the miocene period, which con- 
tains coal. At midnight of the 15th the Alert 
passed close under the landward face of a 
magnificent iceberg, a cliff of dazzling white, 
‘the top of which was covered with “‘mollies,” 
which flew up in a great cloud. On the other 
side the berg rose to a peak 200 feet high, un- 
der which there was a grand arch, the inner 
sides being of a deep rich blue. The sea was 
smooth as glass, and the sky, seen through the 
arch, was crimson tinged with gold. Tocom- 
plete the beauty of the picture, the Valorous 
hove in sight through the arch, her dark hull 
and tall masts standing out against the bril- 





| 


be dried and kept in a covered basket, to be | . 
used for fritters, puddings, or dressing” for | seen over on the Greenland side of the strait, 


liant sky. In another hour there was a dense 


with | fog, which cleared next morning, disclosing a 


fine panoramic view, with glassy sea and 
cloudless sky. On the left were the high ba- 
saltic rocks of Disco, with the opening of the 
Waigat full of icebergs, ahead the lofty moun- 
tains of the Noursoak Peninsula, and to the 


| right the gneiss cliffs and precipices of Arve 


Prins Island. 

Next day the Valorous was to cross the 
Waigat to the coaling station, and the Alert 
and Discovery were to proceed on the voyage. 
This, the 16th of July, was therefore the last 
day which the crews would spend together. 
The Valorous sailed from Ritenbenk at 4 4. 
m., the Alert and Discovery following at . 
At 1 p.m. the Valorous anchored off the coal- 
bearing cliffs on the Disco shore of the Wai- 
gat. From the hills there was a magnificent 
view of icebergs streaming out of the Tossu- 
katek Fiord, at the head of which there is 4 
great discharging glacier, and down the Wai- 
gat, and among them the arctic ships could be 


all under plain sail. They were standing down 
the Waigat (the Alert leading), appearing and 
disappearing behind the huge icebergs, about 
six miles off. At 5 p.m. the Valorous hoisted 
a signal at all three mast-heads, ‘Farewell! 





Speedy return.”’ 
A dense fog suddenly settled down over the 


_ 
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pay, and next morning nothing could be seen belonging to the Discovery on board the Alert 
from the ee of = —s — will een to their own ship, to be met half 
They would proba y reach Upernavi on the | way by parties from the Discovery, who will 
oist, and baat Sheet mae po his dogs, | a as far as 84° north, and remain until 
would be in Melville Bay on the 20d. _May 16 at least. The spring sledging work 

Here they —_ _— to pty against that of the Discovery will form an indispensable 
terrible danger, the bane of the arctic voya- | portion of the scheme. Her parties will con- 
ger, a sudden ‘‘nip,” oe is, the vessel Py _tinue the exploration of the north coast of 
caught between vast floating masses ef ice Greenland, and a depot will be formed beyond 
and literally crushed to pieces by their enor- Cape Stanton. A party will go to Hall’s 
mous weight. Against such a calamity every | grave and examine the stores. Another, 
possible precaution has been taken. The with dogs, will communicate with the first at 
ships themselves were greatly strengthened | the entrance of Smith Sound, and leave dis- 
by beams and ribs within and planking with- patches and letters there. It is fully expect- 
out; and lest even now they should be de- | ed that some vessel will go to the entrance of 
stroyed, provisions are placed in readiness on | Smith Sound to communicate and receive 
the upper deck, and haversacks are served news in the summer of 1876, and a boat will 
out od enegag pont. with pes probably be sent down by the Discovery dur- 
painted on them. Each contains two blanket | ing the autumn. The probability of passing 
wrappers, a pair of boot hose, stockings, mitts, | a second winter in the ice, and of not being 
drawers, moccasins, 8 jersey, a comforter, a | able to complete the work until 1877, has been 
Welsh wig, a towel, comb, and a piece of considered. If no news is obtained of the 
soup. wage —_ and oe wee 2 a by the Discovery in 1876, Captain Ste- 
the boats, and will know exactly what to do | phenson is to make a second attempt to com- 
in the event of being forced to abandon the | municate in 1877; but if there is still nonews, 
ship. The plans for the shape of a dock cut | the Discovery is to land all provisions that 
in the ice, and ef the pieces to be sawn, were | can be spared and to come home in August, 
also drawn to scale, and officers and men were 1877, for it may then be concluded that the 
appointed to provide stores, to work at the | Alert has :.dvanced nearer to Cape Bismarck 
different ice-saws, aud ” poepare and ignite than to Robeson Channel, and may be expect- 
blasting charges, each with his special duty. | ed to come out on the east coast of Greenland. 

It is hoped, however, that the vessels will | The relief ship which is to go out in 1877 will, 
get safely through into the North Water, an1 | if the Alert has not been heard of, winter at 


If the Discov- 





| ‘No matter who this young mother may be, 
| whether Laura in silk or Dolly the washerwe- 
| man, it is the love in her insignificant face 
| which makes it rich and rare for us—the love 
and absolute faith in her child. Every wo- 
, man gives to her sickly, dull baby the royal 
title which Germany found for her master 
thinker—he is the Only One. Into whatever 
wrecks life may fall for her in the future, it 
is certain—a rock to build upon, no sandy 
| foundation. 

‘We all knew her a year ago, and laughed 
at her, perhaps. She was Portia then, wooed, 
by Bassanio or John, listening to Colin’s story 
of love over the barnyard gate. We laughed 
at her; but there wasa pathetic break in our 
laughter, after all—a remembrance that some- 
thing which was very real and ennobling to 
this girl and her lover, had once been enno- 
bling and real to us, and was now but a fan- 
tastic, silly dream. Like ‘‘all mankind” we 
loved a lover for the sake of what we our- 
selves had lost; we jested with the girl, per- 
haps, but tenderly. Since she was a baby, 
she never had seemed to need care so much, 
to be so worthy of reverence. We know that 
her lover was no Bassanio or Colin; but a 
very ordinary, young fellow, and not at all 
the ideal paragon before whom she abased 
herself and worshiped, and we knew that 
some day she would be forced to look at him 
through our eyes.”’ 


> 
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The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Emancipation Union Under Flannel. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 

The Dress Reform Corset Waist and Skirt 
Supporter. 

Patented April 6th, 1875. 

The Warren Stocking Supporter. ‘ 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


a which we have the sole right of manufagure and 
sale. 
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The Magee Furnace Com’y, 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, and 19 & 21 Friend &t’s, 
BOSTON, 


the next step will be to deposit a record, and the entrance of Smith Sound. PRACTICAL RESULT OF FREE LOVE. 
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own over the 


establish a large depot, with a boat, on the 
northwesternmost of the Cary Islands. The | 
next station will be at Sutherland Island, 
where another record will be left, and one also 
at Littleton Island, if the approach is fairly 
clear of ice. If there is much ice north of 
the Cary Islands, the principal cairn, with 
records, will be on Gale Point, south of Cape 
Isabella, where the latest news will probably | 
be found; for if, as is likely, the Discovery | 
winters on the west side of the channel, it will 
be easier for her to communicate with Gale 

Point or Cape Isabella than with Littleton | 
Island, owing to the difficulty of crossing | 
Smith Sound. A boat will be landed at Cape | 
Sabine. A second depot will be founded on 
the western side with a boat, and other depots | 
of 240 rations (twenty days for twelve men) | 
at three specified points south of the Discoy- 
ery’s winter quarters. Cairns will be built | 
near the depots, with notices buried twenty 

feet magnetic north of them. It is hoped that | 
suitable winter quarters will be found for the | 
Discovery on the north shore of Lady Frank- | 
lin Strait, in latitude 82° north, or a short dis- | 
tance further north. As soon as she is snug- | 
ly established, a depot of 10,000 rations will | 
be formed on shore, together with a supply 

of coals. Hunting parties will be thrown out, 

both to the shore and on the ice, to collect 

food for the dogs. | 


The Alert, taking two officers and men for 
two sledge parties from the Discovery, will 
then press onward to the north. Communica- 
tion will, however, be kept up between the 
two vessels by means of sledges. During the 
winter no further advance can be made, and 
the great thing will be to preserve the health 
and spirits of those engaged in the enterprise | 
during the long and weary days of darkness 
and solitude. Depots and cairns, consisting 
of 480 rations each, or forty days’ provisions 
for twelve men, will be landed at intervals of 
about sixty miles. 

In the spring of next year the most difficult 
part of the task before the expedition will 
commence. From the farthest position reach- 
ed by the Alert six sledges will start north- 
ward, five of eight men and one of twelve, 
with provisions for forty days. During the | 
first five days’ journey the whole party will 
be provisioned from the twelve-man sledge, 
which, at the end of that time, will turn back | 
to the ship, leaving a certain number of rations 
at the first depot. Five sledges will continue | 
the journey another five days to the second 
depot, where, after leaving stores, another | 
sledge turns back, leaving four to proceed. | 
At fifteen days’ distance a third sledge turns | 
homeward, and only three go on, and so the 
number of sledges diminishes at each stage of | 
the journey, those which have to advance still | 
keeping their original stock of provisions, un- | 
til at the fifth depot, thirty-six days’ journey | 
from the ship, the last sledge but one turns | 
back, and the other is left single-handed with 


forty days’ provisions, and the knowledge | 
| ed by the rest of the boarders as a boon, a 


that on its return journey it can pick up suf- 


ficient stores at each depot to carry it on to | 
When half the forty days’ rations | There were growling and swearing enough in 


the next. 


| ery can not get out before August, 1877, she 


will endeavor to communicate with the relief 
ship, and the officers and crew are to abandon 
the Discovery early in 1878, leaving her in a 


safe position and as habitable as possible. | 


But, if all goes well, the Alert and Discovery 
will complete their perilous though glorious 
mission without accident, and return home in 
the autumn of either 1876 or 1877. 

During the voyage out to Disco entertain- 
ments were frequent on the ships, to relieve 
the tedium of the trip. Our dovble-page il- 
lustration shows a musical evening on the 
lower deck of the Alert. The big drum was 
worked by the ship’s cook, a most energetic 
and enthusiastic musician, but inclined to be 
a little too hasty in his play, sometimes com- 
ing in along way ahead. The other perform- 
ers displayed a kind of all-around talent quite 
astonishing, it scarcely ever happening that 
any one played twice upon the same instru- 
ment. One prominent feature in the picture 
is an iron stanchion covered with leather 
placed for the purpose of tying down the 
upper deck in the event of an ice-squeeze.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


SENSITIVE TO RIDICULE. 


A “subscriber” writes to us as follows: 
Epitors Journat.—In looking over the 


| Humorous” columns of your paper a few 


weeks since, with a strong Woman Suffragist, 
it was remarked by us both that it was too 
largely made up of jokes on women. You 
know that Woman has always been the butt 
of ridicule and the object of jokes since the 
world began. Every newspaper teems with 
them, and weare sorry that much of the *thu- 
morous”’ in the Woman’s JourNAL makes her 
its target. 

We are sensitive on this Woman question, 


' and, if you never have observed, please no- 


tice how large a percentage of all witticisms 
turns on her. We would hope that the lead- 
ing paper in the country devoted to Woman’s 


interests, might make a new departure in this 


regard, and set up another standard for the 
merriment of itsreaders. An earnest devotee 
of the cause, Iremain your SvuBSCRIBER. 


We have only two comments to make on 
our friend’s criticism. First that, inasmuch 
as one-half of the human race are women, 
one-half of all the jokes wouid seem only to 
be their fair proportion; and, secondly, that 


| we are not the authors of these witticisms, 
| but cut them largely from other papers. 


We do not, however, intend to publish any 


| of these trifles, however aniusing, which seem 


either indelicate or malicious, or which reflect 


| offensively upon the sex either of man or 


woman. [Eps. W. J.] 


THE INEVITABLE BABY. 


‘At every resort, this summer,’’ says Rebec- 
ca Harding Davis, ‘‘from the crowded moun- 
tain hotel to the tent on the beach, whatever 
else is wanting, there was always to be found 
the inevitable baby, with its retainers, the 
mother in the chief place of servitude. It 
was not by any means, as she supposed, regard- 


something dropped from heavenly places. 


are gone, this party will be fifty-six days’ | the other rooms when it shrieked all night with 


march, or about five hundred miles, from the 


ship (probably about May 26), and will then, | 
of course, have to turn back whether the goal | 


is reached or not. Two boats will accompa- 
ny the long traveling parties, in case open 
water should be met with. They are mounted 


on sledges and fitted with masts and sails, so_ 


that whenever the wind is in the right direc- 
tion it may be utilized to diminish the labor 
of dragging. As the earlier sledges return 
they will be engaged in exploring and collect- 
ing work, as well as hunting at shorter distan- 
ces from the ship, and it is hoped that musk- 
oxen, reindeer, and birds will be abundant. 

_ The dog sledges will chiefly be used in keep- 
ing open communications with the Discovery, 
and the two officers with their sledge crews 


| colic, and the interest of the bachelors in its 


teething or pink toes was not half so fervent 

as she fondly imagined. Yet they, with every- 

body else, crowded about her when she came 
| out on the porch with it inthe morning. She 
| was a homely little woman, and the baby, little 
else than a long sweep of muslin drapery 
| with a round bald head atop; but there was a 
something in her face as she looked at it which 
drew every passer-by nearer and warmed his 
heart, just as a message from his own home 
would have done, or a glimpse of the great 
mountains, or a sudden stirring song. It was 
the old picture of the mother and child, of 
which artists never tire, and which did so 
much to humanize the world for many centu- 
ries. 








Mr. Austin Kent thinks we unintentionally 
misrepresented the ‘free love” theory in cit- 
ing Philip Bessinger’s conduct lately as a 
practical illustration of it. We certainly in- 
tended no misrepresentation, nor does Mr. 
Kent at all point out wherein we fell into it. 
The main features of Bessinger’s course were 
forsaking an old love for a new one, offering 
his wife $2000 to leave him forever, threaten- 
ing to kill her if she returned, and tendering 
to her two of his three children to support. 
The threat, of course, we regard as an illus- 
tration of free hate rather than of ‘free 
love,” though a terribly natural result of the 
situation; we cannot see what else a fearless 
advocate of the ‘free love’’ theory could con- 
sistently blame in Bessinger’s course. It 
could not make any difference whether his 
wife cheerfully acquiesced in the separation, 
or whether she went off in despair to drown 
herself and her children together; the right 
to “love freely” means the right to discard 
the out-grown love, does it not? If so, that 
involves the whole tragedy; and we misrep- 
resented not a whit.—J/ndex. 


MEN OUT OF THEIR SPHERE. 


The London National Reformer, on the society 
by members of Parliament to resist Woman 
Suffrage, says: ‘Some energetic defenders 
of the Constitution have formed themselves 
| into an Association to resist Woman Suffrage, 
| and it is pleasant to note the fact that danger 
| is sufficiently imminent to need such a step. 
| It would be well to mark the names of the 
gentlemen who enter this Association, and 
when any of them are found to be members 
of the House of Commons, special note should 
be made of the fact. The women in the 
borough they represent should at once form 
themselves into an Association to oppose, by 
every possible means, the return of those gen- 











excitement of the contest begins—they should 
do their utmost to turn popular feeling against 
them. Women, steadily working against a 
given candidate, could do much to hinder his 
return, by using against him every weapon of 
persuasion which they could exercise, and 
thus teaching him that opposition to the wo- 
men of the borough he partially represents 
may peril his seat, even while those women 
are deprived of the direct power which they 
ought to wield. 








ADVICE OF FRED. DOUGLASS. 





Mr. Frederic Douglass was recently inter- 
viewed, and, according to a report in the 
Washington National Republican, he said: 

‘*My idea is that but little advice is needed 
to the colored people. They are a docile and 
peace-loving race. They committed no out- 
rages upon the hearths and homes of their 
late masters when the war gave them achance 
to do it with impunity. Human nature is not 
| changed in an instant. They are the same 
peace-loving people today that they were dur- 
ing the war, and it would hea terrible respon- 
sibility for any man to counsel violence on 
their part; nevertheless, they are men, and 
being men, they can not and ought not to be 
expected to submit tamely to violence and 
murder. My own impression is that when 
the Government will not or can not protect 
the black man, he ought to and will finally 
try to protect himself. There are scoundrels, 
midnight murderers, who have respect for no 
moral consideration. They are scarcely to 
be called human. ‘They are wolves and tigers 
| in human form, and to slaughter one of them 
is no more a crime than to slay a real tiger 
when his fangs are in one’s flesh, My expe- 
rience as a slave impressed upon me this les- 
son—that he is whipped oftenest who is whi 
ped easiest, and that as long as the negro will 
tamely submit to be killed unresistingly, there 
will be blood-thirsty cowards enough in the 
South to kill him. Ifthe negroes must die at 
the South, my advice to them is to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. Let it be seen by 
those cowardly mobocrats that in attempting 
to slaughter black men, they invite the knife 
to their own throats, and fire and rapine to 
their own hearth-stones, and they will cease.” 
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&_These goods may be found at retail 
AT 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
287 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
MESSRS. 0. F. HOVEY & 00., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MISS H. L. LANG, 


Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton Pl., Boston. | 


MRS, H. 8. HUTOHINSON, 
16 West 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H, EATON & OO. 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 

MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D, 0 


J. P, LOVE, ’ 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
GEORGE FROST & 00., 
248 Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Illinois. 


& Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 34—tj 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 


& CO., Augusta, Maine, 39—6m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from: Tremont Street. Boston 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines percetens meree with proses | 


sional skill and long experience in 
Treatment and Core of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A, M, to 4 P. M., bate = | 
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and Saturdays excepted. - 








DVERTISING: Cheap: Gcod: Systemat- 


ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 


BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), contiining lists of 
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Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co: 5 
Sth Jtreet, 
NEW YORE. 

Students of this school can attend the olinio: at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an. 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trair- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abov 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec: 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattle Street, Boston 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


<e” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the Or ween 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informin; 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for 
ty rooms in connection with their long establishec 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now bh 
ha to accommodate their customers with clea’ 
well | hed sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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Efficiency, economy, durability and convenience in 
use, are the qualities sought for and attained in their 
construction. 

Of the new goods produced this year, the 


| MAGEE “STANDARD” PLATE IRON FURNACE 


Is the most prominent, containing all the excellencles 
of the celebrated 


MAGEE PLATE IRON FURNACE, 


It is the best con- 


With many added conveniences. 
Be sure to examine it 


structed Furnace yet made. 
before purchasing any other. 


THE STANDARD PORTABLE RANGE 


Still leads the market. The 


MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR 


Has many imitators, but no rivals. It is beautiful, 
and always suits. The 


Vendome Parlor, 


New this year, low-priced and entirely new design. 

All Magee la are warranted in every particular 
by the manufacturers, and are for sale by stove deal- 
ers throughout the country. 


(ar Descriptive Circulars sent free on application, 
33—16t 
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Y FA Lv . OF THE 
SQ Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense en and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person slrould buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, »nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


The Best Paper for Farmers. 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


ONE DOLLAR per year in clubs of thirty or over. 
Specimen copies free. For Terms and commissions , 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
42—12t 


L. L, GREENE, 
Attorney at Taw, 
BOONE, N. C. 


Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional bust- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him. 26—ly 








Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hourr from 10 
A. M. until 4 Pp. M. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 

wh. ra 

EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. Rs 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. ert 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
wubscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 





Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its seventh ANNUAL MEETING for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of business, in 
New York, Wednesday and Thursday, November 
17 and 18, at SreEINWAY HALL, commencing Wed- 
nesday evening at 7.30 o'clock. Reports of auxiliary 
State Societies durlng the past year will be render- 
ed. Bishop Gilbert Haven will preside and deliver 
the opening address. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz.: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, Oregon 
and California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corres- 
ponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities 
and elect delegates. 

This year is especially valuable tous. The Centen- 
nial celebration is coming to give proper honor to 
men who claimed a hundred years ago just what 
Woman Suffragists claim now. A rare opportunity 
is thus furnished us to show the justice of our cause. 

A Presidential election is approaching. Old party 
lines are changing and old political issues are pas- 
sing away. Now is the time to strike. Man’s ex- 
tremity may become Woman’s opportunity. Let ev- 
ery State Legislature be requested to enact a law 
next winter, giving women Suffrage in Presidentlal 
elections, and to so amend their State Constitutions 
as to abolish all political distinctions on account of 
Sex. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rights, to our Annu- 
al Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, 
and thus check the deterioration of politics, restore 
the supretnacy of morals in public and private life, 
and redeem the future of the great American Repub- 
lic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

GILBERT HAVEN, President. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the Woman’s JourNAL are 
respectfully requested to take notice of the 
date when their subscription expires, which 
will be found on the direction label, and for- 
ward the amount due to this office. 





THE BOSTON HERALD ON WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


The leading editorial in a late number of 
tne Boston Herald affirms that there is a grow- 
ing ‘lack of respectful consideration for Wo- 
man,” and claims that “it isa direct result 
of the Woman’s Rights Reform.”’ It quotes 
¥sop’s Fables and Paradise Lost, and illus- 
trates from the habits of beasts and birds. It 
Bays: 


There are few people who have arrived at 
the period of middle life who have not ob- 
served of late years a marked change in 
the manners of society as regards its polite 
and respectful consideration of Woman. We 
wish we could say it wasa change for the 
better, but regard for the truth obliges us 
to declare, with extreme regret, that, so far 
as our observation extends, Woman is held 
in less esteem and respect than formerly; 
and the day seems to have gone by when in 
all public places she could be sure to re- 
ceive, even from strangers, those kindly 
evidences of esteem and sympathy which 
once gave her precedence at all times, and 
made her conscious that her sex was her 
best protection, and that her weakness was 
her strength. And yet we claim to have 
made constant advances in the refinements 
of social life. Good manners are taught to 
the young in the household, and a knowl- 
edge of the ordinary rules of polite behavior 
is taught in the schools; but at church, in 
the lecture room, in the street and in the 
cars, Woman has very rarely accorded to her 
that deference from the other sex which the 
last generation were always with rare ex- 
ceptions so prone to accord. To many who 
are cognizant of this waning chivalry of 
manhood the cause of it is a mystery, and 
they seek in vain for its solution in their 
study of the incidents of life which tend to 
the formation of character and establish the 
usages of polite society. It is our belief 
that this deterioration in manners, this in- 
creasing tendency to disregard the natural 
promptings of friendly consideration for all 
women, simply because of their sex and the 
belief that a generous deference is their due, 
has resulted almost entirely from the mis- 
taken and unreasoning efforts of the plat- 
form orators to reverse the order of nature 


sanctities of her more refined and spiritual 
position, as a wife and mother, and with 
much braggadecio and vain glorious boasting, 
drag her forth from the privacy of home 
into the arena of politics, and also into all 
the coarse and rough contentions for mas- 
culine duties and employments. The femi- 
nine leaders in this so-called ‘*Woman’s 
Rights Reform” complain bitterly at the per- 
versity, not only of mankind, but of their 
own sex as well, in not giving heed to their 
eloquent appeals for women to unsex them- 
selves and become as they are; all the while 
forgetting that great law of human nature 
that was made in the beginning, that the 
more masculine a woman is the less is she an 
object of love, veneration and esteem to man; 
and that none are more strongly persuaded 
of this fact than’ the women who listen to 
their eloquent appeals with the indifference 
of stoics. 

The wild horses upon Arabian plains, Buf- 
fon tells us, are led to their feeding grounds 
by the equine patriarchs of the desert, who 
stand guard also while the others feed, and 
give the warning neigh at the approach of an 
enemy. Upon the vast praries of the west, 
where the bisons range in great droves, num- 
bering many thousands, the ancient males di- 
rect the movements through the ‘‘green pas- 
tures and beside the still waters;” and stand 
always ready for defense as well as guidance. 
The male, even of the must timid of all our 
domestjc animals, the sheep, has the courage 
of a lion in defense of his ‘unlike resem- 
blance,”’ whose timidity is a synonyme of cow- 
ardice, And the same law applies to the 
feathered tribes of air as well. In their long 
migrations from the northern regions where 
they breed their young, to their winter feed- 4 
ing grounds under serener skies, what sports- 
man ever saw a female goose upon the lead ? 
It is always the gander that forms the anima- 
ted apex of the wedge of fuss, feathers and 
fatness, in which shape the Arctic geese with 
unerring instinct cleave the air. And, to come 
nearer home, be it Bramah or Bantam, Shang- 
hai or Dorking, it is always Chanticleer him- 
self who arouses his feathered charge from 
their slumbers, who dominates in the barn- 
yard, defends them from all intruders, and, 
with the politeness of a dancing master, leads 
them to the feast of grasshoppers or of dough. 
As there is no end to the illustrations that 
could be furnished in proof of the existence 
of this universal law of the natural and innate 
supremacy of the male in all matters of gov- 
ernment, direction and control, who can be- 
lieve for a moment that the human race is an 
exception to these wise and harmonious con- 
ditions, which, as.there must be leadership 
for their fulfilment, impose it upon the male 
sex, together with the strength, courage and 
force, both mental and physical, to render it 
effective? There must be a head somewhere, 
through natural and of course stable charac- 
teristics, instead. of those which are artificial 
and vacillating, and so it happened that in the 
first organizations of human government of 
which we have any knowledge, the wise old 
men came to the head, through the force of a 
law as natural and as universal as that of 
gravitation in the physical world. And as so- 
ciety was in the beginning so have all human 
 gaeaaaaas been based upon this same great 
aw. 


The above is the view of a man. Now a 
woman would say that if there is any lack of 
respectful consideration for Woman, one 
great cause is found in the fact that the laws 
consign Woman to the political companion- 
ship of idiots and criminals who cannot be 
respected, and that the very influence of that 
degraded position is to withdraw respect from 
those who occupy it. 

In the church and in the family, Woman 
hold a subordinate place. In her work, wages 
and education she is at a disadvantage. 
Would it be strange, if these accumulating in- 
equalities result in a lack of respect? 

So long as the negroes were slaves, they 
had unlimited kicks and cuffs; but when 
they became free men, even with all the dis- 
advantages which slavery had attached, the 
whole manifestation of society towards them 
changed for the better. 

This country is constantly filling up with 
men who came from countries where a hus- 
band yokes his wife and dog to acart, in which 
the owner drives and rides, where Woman is 
the servant of the servants. Is it strange 
that the old habit of disrespect is not dropped 
at once? But, for all this, no one can deny 
that there is more respect shown to Woman 
in this country than in any other. It is the 
constant remark of travelers; and there is no 
doubt that this is due to the larger degree 
of equality which the women here, with all 
their disadvantages, have over those of other 
countries. L. S. 





INEXPEDIENT TO NOMINATE. 


The action of the Woman Suffragists of 
Massachusetts at the Convention held in Wes- 
leyan Hall, Boston, on the 8th inst., in refusing 
to make independent nominations, was wise 
and timely. With four candidates for Goy- 
ernor already in the field, two of them, 
Messrs. Baker and Phillips, pronounced Suffra- 
gists, and a third, Mr. Rice, not opposed to 
Suffrage and nominated upon a Woman Suf- 
frage platform, it was evidently impossible to 
combine our forces upon a single candidate. 
To have put up Baker against Phillips, or 
Puillips against Baker, or some other Suffra- 
gist against both, would have been absurd. 
To have declared against Rice would have 
been to oppose the only candidate whose 











platform endorses Equal Rights for Woman, 
and would have helped elect Gaston, who is 
a pronounced opponent of Woman Suffrage 


| and, therefore, a man who cannot receive the 


vote of any consistent friend of Equal Rights 
for women. 
The resolutions proposed by the Committee 


in respect to the sphere and the duties of | Were a condensed statement of the facts of 
Woman; to divest her of the almost saintly | the case. In their direct bearing upon Gov- 


ernor Gaston they were opposed as unfair by 
Judge Pitman and others, who had not taken 
the trouble to ascertain for themselves Mr. 
Gaston’s views oh the question, and who were 
unwilling to accept the assurance of those 
who had done so. The first resolution was 
therefore laid aside and the others adopted, 
as follows: 

Whereas, of three candidates and platforms, two 
of the candidates, Wendell Phillips and John 1. Ba- 
ker, are pronounced Woman Suffragists, while their 
platforms are silent on the question, and the third 
candidate, Alexander H. Rice, is not opposed to Wo- 
man Suffrage, while his platform unequivocally in- 
dorses it as follows: 

“The Republicans of Massachusetts, in the admin- 
istration of State affairs, will support all measures 
that regard the promotion of temperance, education, 
rood morals ond equal rights of all American citizens 
rrespective of sex;’’ therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it unnecessary to make 
any separate nomi ation for Governor. 

Resolved, That the Suffrage battle must be fought 
in every Senatorial and Representative district. 
Therefore we urge our friends to attend the primary 
meetings, and secure the nomination of Suffragists to 
the Legislature, and to break party lines wherever by 
so doing they can elect a Suffragist. 

Whereas, the Republican party of Massachusetts 
at a State Convention held iu 1872, adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the enfranchisement of women, which 
was afterwards repudiated by the Republican Legis- 
lature; and whereas, a similar resolution has recent- 
ly been adopted by a State Convention of the same 
party, it is therefore, 

Resolved, That as a guaranty of good faith and of 
that honesty to which the party has pledged itself, 
it is the duty of the Republicans in their several 
Senatorial and Representative Conventions to in- 
struct and enjoin upon the nominees of said Conven- 
tions to sustain and vote for the principles contain- 
ed in the platform of the Republican party of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Repeated attempts were made by gentlemen 
who, at a previous Convention, had already 
taken part in the nomination of a third candi- 
date, to commit the Convention against Mr, 
Rice, but they were unable to do su. Every 
woman who spoke—Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Miss Eastman, &c., was 
strongly opposed to an independent nomina- 
tion. Mr. Foster’s resolution was adopted 
out of sympathy with his uncompromising 
zeal and sincerity, although, in its strict and 
logical meaning, it probably would secure the 
approval of very few, since, as Rev. Jesse 

Jones well said, the primary function of govern- 
ment is to govern and not to reform, and, as 
was shown by Mr. Sewall, many offices have 
no bearing upon reform, but are purely ad- 
ministrative in their character. What possi- 
ble connection, for instance, has the office of 
Auditor or Treasurer, with the question of 
Woman’s Rights? And why should we 
pledge ourselves to vote only for Suffragists 
for such offices as these? 

The resolution requesting our Republican 
friends in every representative and senatorial 
caucus, to instruct their candidates to sustain 
the principles of the platform, is of the first 
importance. Ina majority of cases it can be 
carried, and will commit the candidate to the 
support of Equal Rights for women. Then 
he cannot vote against it, next winter, without 
violating the instructions of his constituents. 

Now, friends of Suffrage, look to your Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Only two weeks 
remain before election. If every man or 
woman who reads this article will go to work 
at once at home, a majority of our Legisla- 
ture will vote for Suffrage next winter. Work 
is what is needed, and nothing else will answer. 


H. B. B. 





POLITICAL MISREPRESENTATION. 

It is to be hoped that when women vote, 
public sentiment will put a check upon the 
unscrupulous defamation of private charac- 
ter which is the bane of American politics. 
The friends of Hon. George B. Loring feel, 
and rightfully feel, aggrieved by the unpro- 
voked aspersions recently cast upon his char- 
acter by men who had worked by his side for 
years as Republicans, and who knew that 
these aspersions were untrue. And, today, 
the only hope of success that the friends of 
Mr. Gaston have reason to entertain, is based 
upon the possibility that the friends of Dr. 
Loring may be induced by their reseatment 
to give Mr. Rice a lukewarm support, though 
in this hope we think they will be disap- 
pointed. 

So, too, at the Prohibition Convention last 
week, the same want of fairness was manifest- 
ed towards Mr. Rice. Statements were made 
by Dr. Miner and others in reference to him 
which were absolutely untrue. Now no good 
cause can be promoted by falsehood. But an 
attempt to state the honest facts, made by a 
man who had done his best to prevent the 
nomination of Mr. Rice, was resented as un- 
welcome, and was ascribed by Dr. Miner to 
an interested motive. The facts remain that 
Mr. Rice, as Mayor in 1856 and 7, did faith- 
fully try to enforce the prohibitory liquor 
law; that he never was connected directly or 
indirectly with the P. L. L. movement; and 
that he has never declared himself opposed 
to prohibition or in favor of license. Then, 
as friends of Temperance, why should we not 
say so? Mr. Vibbert will say that these facts 
do not necessarily entitle Mr. Rice to the sup 
port of Prohibitionists. Certainly not. Nor 
was it claimed that they did by the man who 
stated them. But nothing is gained by the 
suppression of the truth. 

There is something higher than Prohibition, 
more vital than Labor Reform, more benefi- 
cent than Woman Suffrage. It is the deter- 
mination to tell the honest truth, and to dis- 
dain a lie. Let us hope that the day is com- 
ing when this spirit will become predominant 





in the political life of America. H. B. B. 





LET BOTH SIDES BE HEARD. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat.—I regret that 
I reached Wesleyan Hall so late last Friday 
afternoon that I did not hear the resolutions 
offered, and could not listen to their discus- 
sion. 

Since then I have read them, and my re- 
gret is intensified, for I think they are some- 
what objectionable. I do not believe that 
Woman Suffragists have much solid ground 
for confidence in the Republican party. That 
party is not honestly, thoroughly, unmistaka- 
bly committed to Woman Suffrage. It never 
has been, save in sounding words of the plat- 
forms a few times,—words that meant very 
little to the average Republican; words+hat 
did not bind the party in the Legislature to 
insist upon Woman Suffrage as an essential 
principle of the party to be supported hearti- 
ly and persistently until embodied in State 
and National Law. This ouglt not to satisfy 
us. It does not satisfy many friends of our 
movement; therefore they are not willing 
even to seem to endorse the present candidate 
of the party for Governor, who has never 
been identified with Woman Suffrage, and 
whose friends can only say forhim, ‘the would 
not veto that measure.”’ 

Many Suffragists who do not insist upon a 
separate nomination, think it most wise and 
consistent to vote for one of the gubernatori- 
al candidates who have been many years pro- 
nounced,earnest friends of Impartial] Suffrage, 
rather than for those who have cared so little 
for the principle as to be silent, these years 
when it needed outspoken advocates. 

When I said, last Friday, that I had spoken 
for Suffrage in this State before Mrs. Liver- 
more, I had in mind the fact that I was one 
of the original founders of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, and therefore 
had a right to claim it as my cause. Mrs. 
Livermore was in Chicago when the Associa- 
tion was formed. I understood her, as did 
others who heard her, to refer to me as one of 
the prohibitionists who had come to interfere 
with affairs of the Convention. Mr. Fay and 
Iand others are interested in both Woman 
Suffrage and prohibition, and feel that we 
had a right in the Friday Convention to dis- 
cuss measures there urged for our acceptance. 
I went there as a Suffragist, thinking it wise 
and consistent, if any candidates were to be 
commended for our support at the ballot-box, 
to urge the support of men who, for years, 
have been the hearty, outspoken friends of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Our principles will fird acceptance, if we 
try to maintain them, without regard to po- 
litical parties that ignore those principles, or 
make promises only to forget and to break 
them. Fraternally, 

Georce H, Vippert. 

Somerville, Mass. 





ALEXANDER H. RICE. 


Forty years ago, Alexander H. Rice, the 
Republican candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was a boy of seventeen, and a clerk 
in the only store then in existence at the vil- 
lage of Newton Lower Falls. In those days 
the Railroad system was in its infancy, and 
this now suburban town was only connected 
with Boston by stage or private conveyance. 
The country stores in those days kept a gen- 
eral variety of goods and were in the habit 
of retailing spirits to all comers. Of an even- 
ing, the country store of Lower Falls was the 
resort of the village gossips, who patronized 
the bar and discussed the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Young Rice soon became aware of the evils 
growing out of the indiscriminate retailing of 
liquor, and, boy as he was, he resolved, either 
to stop it or to leave his place, being unwilling 
to be connected with it. Acccordingly he re- 
monstrated with his employer, who admitted 
the- evil consequences of the traffic and said 
that he would gladly give it up if the com- 
munity would consent to his doing so. ‘*But,’’ 
said he, ‘“‘every such store keeps it, my cus- 
tomers expect it; and I cannot give it up, un- 
less I am sustained by public sentiment.” 

The young man made no reply, but said to 
himself, ‘‘I will try to create a public senti- 
ment.”?> That night, when the store was 
closed, he retired to his room and prepared a 
written remonstrance against the sale of liq- 
uor, setting forth the misery and suffering it 
produced. It concluded by saying “If you 
continue this traffic we will see whether legal 
steps cannot be taken to stop it;” and the ar- 
ticle was signed ‘‘Justice.”’ 

Next morning Mr. Rice said nothing, but 
laid the paper on the desk of his employer, 
who, soon afterwards, came in and read it. 
Aiter which he called to his clerk and asked: 

‘““Who has come into the store this morn- 
ing?” 

“A good many persons, sir; I cannot recall 
them all.”’ 

‘Did you see any of them put this paper 
on my desk?”’ 

“I did not.” 

After studying the matter a while longer, he 
said: 

‘‘Alexander, do you know who wrote this 
paper?” 

2 do.”’ 

“Did you write it?” 

“T did.” 





“Do you mean what you say?" 

“Yes,” 

Nothing more was said; but, that evening, 
when the usual assembly was gathered about 
the stove, Mr. S brought out the letter 
and said: 

“I have received an important anonymous 
letter, and should like to have you tell me 
what I had better do about it.” 

‘**I remember the scene at though it was yes- 
terday,’’ says a gentleman who was present, 
‘There were the glowing stove and the dimly 
lighted store, there were the casks of liquor, 
with their heads painted blue, green, red and 
yellow, and there was the crowd gathered 
about the counter, one man reading the letter, 
others looking over his shoulder, all querying 
who wrote it. 

‘That expression sounds like Rey. Mr, B,” 

‘‘Lawyer C. wrote that sentence.” 

“T have heard Hon. Mr. D. talk just that 
way.” 

It was generally agreed that the letter was 
a serious matter and meant business. 

‘Well, I guess I shall have to stop it,” said 
Mr. 8S. 

Accordingly, next morning, the liquor was 
all carted away. Not a drop was ever after- 
wards sold in the village store, and it is said 
that from that day to this, during forty years, 
liquor has not been publicly sold at an open 
bar in the beautiful village of Newton Low- 
er Falls. 

‘The boy is father to the man.” May not 
our ultra Prohibition friends have been a lit- 
tle too hasty in their invectives against the 
Republican candidate for Governor? 

H. B. B. 





LIFE INSURANCE AND FAMILY BANK, 


Elizur Wright will speak on Life Insurance, 
Reform, and Family Bank, and their rela- 
tion to Politics, in Waltham, at Rumford 
Hall, Monday evening, the 18th inst.; at 
Everett, Saturday evening, the 23d, in Masonic 
Hall; at Watertown, in Town Hall, on Tues- 
day evening, the 26th; at Belmont, Town 
Hall, Thursday evening, the 28th; at Somer- 
ville, Independent Hall, Hill Building, Union 
Square, Friday evening, the 29th; at Malden, 
Town Hall, Saturday evening, the 30th. 
Every woman, and every friend of Woman 
should hear him. 





A FALSE REPORT CORRECTED. 


There seem to be some malicious persons 
seeking to misrepresent the relations now ex- 
isting in Bridgeport, Ct., between Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown and the Universalist Church of that 
city. Last week we copied anitem which ap- 
peared in our exchanges, supposing, of course, 
that it was a statement of facts. But we 
cheerfully give an authoritative contradiction 
from the pastor herself, as follows: 

“T find the following in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL of today: 

“The trouble between the Universalist 
Church at Bridgeport and its pastor, Rey. 
Olympia Brown Willis, came up again last 
week, at the Annual Convention of Universa- 
lists, held at that city, but after a long dis- 
cussion of a motion exonerating her of any 
charges of unministerial conduct, the whole 
matter was indefinitely postponed.” 

This paragraph is all untrue. In the first 
place there is no ‘trouble’? and never has 
been any between the Universalist Church and 
myself. What ‘‘trouble” I have had here has 
been with persons outside the Universalist 
Church, 

In the next place no troubles of mine with 
anybody came up, or were discussed at the 
recent meeting of the Convention held in this 


city. 

5 here were charges brought against me a 
year ago. They were not sustained, and were 
withdrawn, and were of too trifling a charac- 
ter to make it important if they had been sus- 
tained. The Committee of Fellowship and 
Discipline of course reported that charges had 
been made and withdrawn. There was some 
discussion in the Convention as ‘‘to the mean- 
ing of” accepting and adopting a report, none 
at all as to the subject matter of the report it- 
self. It was distinctly stated that there were 
no charges pending against me. I have been 
invited to renew my relations with this 
church, and am now preaching here every 
Sunday. You will oblige me by correcting 
the statement which appears in your paper. 

O.ymp1a Brown. 

Bridgeport, Ct., Oct. 9, 1875. 





WOMEN TEACHERS IN PUBLIC PLACES- 


The Providence Journa/, commenting on the 
narrow spirit which would not admit the name 
of a single woman among the whole seventy- 
two officers of the American Institute of In- 
struction, says: 

‘*We deprecate crazes upon Any subject, 
but none is so objectionable as that craze for 
conservatism and bigotry which leads men to 
treat and to speak of our women teachers as 
though they, who form so large a majority of 
the profession to which cares for the most 
precious interests of society are committed, 
were undeveloped creatures who could not 
even be trusted to wield influence in the irre- 
sponsible position of Vice-President among 
half a hundred others. If there is any honor 
attaching to these offices, women have earned 
the right to share it; if there is a chance for 
usefulness, the Institute, the world and the 
cause of education suffer from their exclu- 
sion, as all other human interests do. One of 
the most eminent educators in the country, 
and a woman, read a paper at the close of 
this discussion, which has been called by 4 
competent authority the gem of the meeting. 
Does any one who heard it suppose that Miss 
Brackett would not add dignity and value to 
that board of officers; or can any one serious- 
ly consider it, and fail to perceive that women 
havea legitimate grievance when such worthy 
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representatives are excluded from 80 valua- 
ple public recognition of their services? It 
was said that the suggestion to make room 
for women should have been made earlier, 
and on account of the lateness of the hour 
the committee to whom the list was recom- 
mitted by vote returned it without amend- 
ment; but a good many listeners wondered 
that there should have been need to suggest 
so evident an obligation, and feared that the 
tardiness of their sense of justice formed 

uite as insurmountable a barrier as the late- 
ness of the hour, although we gladly acknowl- 
edge that a majority of the gentlemen pres- 
ent heartily favored the proposed amendment, 
and a number made warm speeches in behalf 


of it.” eae 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MARYLAND. 


Epitors Journat:—Mr. Calhoun, in his 
letter in the Journat, of last week, fails to 
mention that at the semi-annual session of 
the Cecil County Temperance Convention, 
held at the brick meeting house near Wood- 
lawn, on the 28th of July last, the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted, with- 
outa single dissenting voice, in an audience 
uf nearly two hundred persons. 


WHEREAS, The aid of Woman is especially nec- 
essary to the ultimate success of Temperance, there-~ 
re be it 
1 Peeotved, That Woman not being properly protect- 
ed by the law against the evils of liquor selling, 
should be armed with the ballot, to protect her and 
her children. 


Though ‘Pearl Parsons” was not present at 
the Convention, the proceedings were pub- 
lished in both county papers, and could hard- 


ly have escaped her observation. Why did 
she not mention it? Sivarp. 
Tartford Co., Md. 





DR. JOHN HALL ON THE RAMPAGE. 


Epitors Woman’s Journat.—Please draw 
your readers’ attention to enclosed item, pub- 
lished in New York Herald of Oct. 10, 1875: 

When Dr. John Hall led the noonday meeting 
in Lyric Hall, a few days ago, two ladies took 
part in prayer and addresses. The Doctor 
spoke vehemently against it, and insisted that 
women should not participate. Next day 
Bishop Cummins led, and expressed his grat- 
ification that there was one prayer meeting in 
New York where women could take part. 
And they did take part that day. But the 
differing views of the theological dignitaries 
has caused no little sensation up town. 

Apart from the discourtesy of the act, it is 
deplorable that a man occupying so promi- 
nenta position in the church and in society 
should publicly snub women for presuming to 
place themselves on an equality with men in 
religious meetings. 

A READER OF YOUR JOURNAL. 





WOMEN AS OFFICE-HOLDERS IN NEW 
JERSEY. 


Attorney-General Vanatta of New Jersey 
bases his decision as to the legality of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Jones as jailoress of the 
Hudson County jail on reasons which might 
apply equally to any other woman office-holder 
in the State. Mrs. Jones has held the place 
for two years, and probably secured the ap- 
pointment because in the lifetime of her hus- 
band she performed all the duties of the po- 
sition. No complaint was made of the kind 
of service rendered. The Attorney-General’s 
opinion is only upon the legal points of the 
case, and he interprets the law of 1874 to say 
expressly that no woman shall be appointed 
to any office, and such an appointment he 
believes to be contrary to the spirit of the laws 
of the State. Moreover, no person can be legal- 
ly appointed to an office who cannot fulfil allits 
duties, and there are jail duties which a wo- 
man cannot preform. A married woman 
could not be able to perform, at all times, all 
the duties of any office, even if otherwise 
capable; and the same opinion must apply to 
a single woman, because she might marry 
and give rise to two questions: First, as to 
whether she still held the office, or whether it 
had lapsed, or whether the husband had any 
authority; and second, whether in case of 
dereliction of duty the responsibility would 
lie with the husband or wife. 

Mrs. Jones, however, continues to hold the 
office, and though the subject has been re- 
peatedly discussed by the Freeholders, that 
body has persistently refused to oust her. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
John I. Baker dees net decline the Prohi- 
bition nomination. 
Friends of Woman Suffrage, attend the 
primary meetings! 
Three attempts at child-kidmapping have 
Tecently occurred in New York and Brooklyn. 








A man, near Flint, Mich., was tarred and 
feathered by his neighbors the other night for 
whipping his wife. 

A kind hearted Turkish commander in Her- 

zegovina gives orders ‘“‘not to slaughter chil- 
dren under ten years of age.” 
A course of Sunday evening lectures on 
‘Doctrinal Topics,” is being delivered by 
Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, pastor of the Uni- 
Yersalist church in Pittsburgh, Pa.; they are 
said to be largely attended and exceedingly 
interesting. 

The following is from a letter dated Chey- 
enne, Sept. 18th, received by the New York 
Mereury; “The election here last week was 
Very exciting. The ladies all voted and swept 
everything clean. There were 1,285 votes 
Polled, 745 of which were by women. 


John Quincy Adams is nominated by the 
Democrats for Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, to fill the vacancy made by the 
declinature of General Bartlett. Mr. Adams 
has publicly announced himself as opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. 

Look to your Representative and Senatori- 
al caucuses. See that only Suffragists are 
nominated. Offera resolution “that the can- 
didates are instructed and enjoined to sustain 
the principles laid down in the platform of 
the Republican party of Massachusetts.” 

Schuyler Colfax has faith in Woman’s abili- 
ty to keep asecret. He says: 

“Out of the sixty thousand women who have 
belonged to the order of the Daughters of Re- 
becca, he had never known one to break 
faith; and he protested against the miserable, 
worn-out, stereotyped theory of the world, 
that Woman cannot keep a secret.” 

Many Tipperary .women made a pledge 
‘never to walk with, talk with, cook for, wash 
for, court, marry or countenance, but let live 
and die as they like, any man who would not 
vote for John Mitchel for Tipperary.”” When 
will Massachusetts women do as much for 
Woman Suffrage? 


The opponents of Col. Henry Smith are 
confident of defeating him. A majority of 
the delegates have already been chosen op- 
posed to his renomination, and three remaining 
towns choose delegates tonight. If they 
choose anti-Smith delegates, his renomination 


will be impossible. 
The Jenner divorce case in Detroit is set- 
tled. Mrs. Jenner is to receive all the cloth- 


ing, jewelry, etc., given her, amounting to 
$1150, with $1500 worth of other property, 
and the doctor is to pay her $30 per month. 
The decree of divorce was granted on the 
ground of extreme cruelty. 


The Third Woman’s Congress held its ses- 
sions at Syracuse, N. Y., last Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, The proceedings were 
very interesting, both from the well-known 
ability and character of the delegates and 
speakers, and from the list of topics, which is 
very comprehensive. We hope to give a full 
account of it hereafter. 

A life has been saved by a corset. E. W. 
B. Hitchcock, of Naugatuck, Ct., fatally shot 
himself on Thursday, after an unsuccessful 
shot at his wife. The loss (as he supposed) 
of several thousand dollars in the Townsend 
Bank, had made him despondent and dissipat- 
ed. Mrs. Hitchcock’s life was saved by her 
corset steel, which caused the bullet to 
glance. 

The Christian Register, (Unitarian,) in com- 
menting on the Inaugural Address of Rev. E. 
H. Capen as President of Tufts College, says: 

We miss any allusion to the education of 
women. One would think that in the college 
of a sect in which women are among the 
most effective preachers, some provision 
would be made for their education. A Uni- 
versalist University ought to care for every 
student, without regard to sex or to age. 

There was a mass-meeting in New Orleans, 
last Wednesday evening, to protest against 
the appointment of a colored man as Professor 
of Mathematics in the (white) boys’ High 
School of that city, against the speech of 
Pinchback in defense of that appointment, 
and against the longer continuance in office of 
,2 School Board which is described in the reso- 
lutions as ‘‘unfit morally and from the lack of 
culture and education.”’ 


An interesting work in anticipation is The 
Life of William Godwin, by Mr. Kegau Paul. 
Godwin, it is known, once intended writing 
his autobiography, and kept for that purpose 
a journal in which, for thirty years, every day 
he was accustomed to write. This will forma 
part of Mr. Paul’s material, in addition to let- 
ters hitherto unpublished, from Shelley, Keats, 
Lamb, Coleridge, Mrs. Shelley and Mary 
Wollestonecroft. 


In the sudden death of Mary E.Seelye, M.D. 
of Calcutta, the Woman’s Union Mission- 
ary Society has met with no ordinary loss. 
A native of Woodbury, Connecticut, a niece of 
the well-known Professor Seelye, of Amherst, 
and of the President of the new Smith College 
in Northampton, admirably endowed and 
trained for her calling, beloved and honored by 
high and low, she has been mysteriously called 
away from what seemed to be a most useful 
and influential career. 


The Inspectors of Prisons in Ireland call 
attention, in their reports for the past year, to 
the increase of drunkenness, which, they say, 
is the main source and cause of crime in that 
country. In 1867, the commitments for 
drunkenness in all Ireland numbered only 
6645; in 1868, they reached 7034; in 1869, 
7510; in 1870, they rose to 8963; in 1871, to 
9409; in 1872, they were 8110; in 1873, they 
were 9774; but during 1874, they increased to 
14,008—an increase of 7363 in seven years. 


Sudden deaths are becoming common even 
in newspaperdom. The Globe says: ‘*The 
Golden Age, Mr Tilton’s paper, isdead. Peace 
| to its ashes.” If this is true, it died and gave 
j no sign. There was not even a whisper of 
| mortality in the last number. Indeed it is 

not long since the ‘*Golden Age Publishing 
| Company” claimed to possess a capital of 
$100,000, if we may trust our memory. Mr. 
W. T. Clarke is a lively editor, but he is ac- 
quiring a great deal of experience in moribund 
| journalism. He closed the eyes of the Revo- 
lution, we believe, and he must have adminis- 
tered extreme unction to the Age.— Christian 
Register. 








A correspondent writes to the /ndependent 
a most interesting letter on foreign missions. 
He praises the American ladies for their la- 
bors in miserable Hindoo households, where 
the life of the wife is said to be “like that of 
frogs in a well,—all around life and beauty, 
and she buried;” and the life of the widow, 
scarcely five years old, is tenfold more 
wretched. He thinks that a great change has 
taken place in the general feeling in refer- 
ence to foreign missions since the London 
Times notices them favorably. 


Miss Lake, the friend of the murdered Josie 
Langmaid of Pembroke, was before the cor- 
oner’s jury, Saturday, and made affidavit to 
having been told by her of Drew’s indecent 
proposals and threats of violence upon Miss 
Langmaid. An aunt of the girl will probably 
testify before the coroner that Josie has stood 
in fear of Drew for some cause. The feeling 
against the prisoner is daily growing stronger, 
and the feeling is almost universal that he is 
guilty. About 5000 people visited the locali- 
ty of the murder yesterday. 

From the annual report of the Furrukhabad 
Mission, as epitomized by “The Lucknow 
Witness,” it appears that one member of the 
working corps, Miss Belz, of Etawah, ‘‘preach- 
ed during the year, one hundred and twenty- 
three times in the bazaars and lanes of the 
city, two hundred and eight times in villages, 
twenty-six times on the banks of the Jumna, 
and fourteen times at Melas,—in all three 
hundred and seventy-one times.’’ If our 
memory serves us aright, this is a Presbyte- 
rian mission, Shades of Westminster! Has 
it then come to this ? 


That drunkenness is on the increase appears 
by all late statistics; and it is time that the 
common sense of mankind was aroused, to 
drive the evil away, as typhoid and small-pox 
are driven. A few weeks ago, at the sessions 
of Salford, England, it was stated that out of 
8066 persons convicted of drunkenness during 
the year, 861 were women—nearly one person 
out of three. The consequences of such a 
state of life must be horrible—and the chil- 
dren born of such mothers have an inheritance 
of suffering and degradation pitiful to contem- 
plate. —Boston Pilot, 


The Boston News compliments Dr. Loring’s 
action through the preliminary canvass, in this 
wise: 

Dr. Loring behaved throughout the canvass 
with dignity, good temper, and unusual wis- 
dom. This, in connection with the mean and 
contemptible assaults of papers and men who 
preferred another candidate, has made him 
new friends. His vote was a compliment of 
which any man might, under the circum- 
stances, be justly proud, so that instead of 
being killed by defeat, as we thought would 
be the case, he stands in no way weaker for 
the contest. If he should now retire from 
politics for a year or two, his chances of 
being Governor of Massachusetts would be 
better than ever before. 

The School Board of Chicago, a fortnight 
ago, quietly and without any ado suspended 
the reading of the Bible in the schools, just 
as they would vote to omit any other study 
or exercise. This action was taken unani- 
mously, and is now supported by some of the 
ablest clergy in the city, including Robert 
Collver, Prof. Swing, and Rey. C, L. Thomp- 
son of the Fifth Presbyterian. The city is 
to be congratulated on having taken a wise 
step with so little fuss. No sect can now al- 
lege against the public school system of that 
city any unfairness or partiality in religious 
instruction, 


Horace Dresser, in the Toledo Sunday Jour- 
nal, proposes that some disfranchised woman 
should appeal to the President of the United 
States to enforce her right to vote under the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This is an absurd proposition, for which no 
woman should be held responsible. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States have al- 
ready decided that no citizen, man or woman, 
is made a voter by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The President has no Constitutional 
right to take such action, and moreover, we 
regret to say, General Grant is opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. 


Hans Christian Andersen leaves the bulk 
of his property to the Collin family, in grati- 
tude for the aid Mr. Collin gave him in early 
life. He also makes bequests for the benefit 
of the school and workman’s library of 
Odense, his native town. He gives to the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen a large album, 
two smaller ones, and four copies of the com- 
plete works of Charles Dickens, with inscrip- 
tions in the author’s handwriting. He directs 
that his correspondence, which was very large, 
shall be placed in the hands of M. Bille, for- 
merly an editor, and of M. Bogh, a literary 
young man with whom he read over the let- 
ters, and who knows his wishes in regard to 
them. 


Harper's Weekly says of the “‘grievance”’ of 
the Romish political ecclesiastics that the 
school money is not divided: 

‘Schools which are not Roman they de- 
nounce as Protestant or godless, and insist 
that it is religious persecution to tax them for 
their support. They might as well argue that 
the American navy is godless because it is not 
officered and managed by Roman priests, and 
and that it is a gross injustice to tax Roman 
Catholics to support the expense of secular 
frigates. The state as such, the government, 
has nothing to do with religion. The Roman 
demand is that it shall have; that either the 





state shall support no schools, or that the 
money raised by the school tax shall be divi 
ded among the sects. This is a demand either 
that the state shall not educate its children, | 
or that it shall foster religious hatred, which | 
is state suicide. The only possible danger of | 
this calamity lies in Democratic subservience 
to Roman Catholic sectarian aggression.” 

A Convention of colored men met in Augus- 
ta, Ga., on the 7th inst., for the purpose of re- | 
futing the charges that the negroes intended 
an insurrection, and to determine the best 
course for the colored race to pursue. They | 
adopted resolutions condemning the Govern- | 
ment for its conduct toward the colored peo- | 
ple; they express gratitude to Judge Herschel 
V. Johnson for his fairness and impartiality 
in the trial of the Washington county prison- | 
ers; they condemn lawlessness, and advocate | 
the cultivation of amicable relations between 
the tworaces. Some advocated emigration to 
Africa, but the majority proposed remaining 
in the State, as the rights of the colored race 
were coming to be respected. 


The last will of William C. Ralston of San 
Francisco is in some respects a model one. 
Its provisions are as follows: 


First. It is my will that all just debts be 
paid. Second. After the payment of all my 
just debts, I do give and bequeath to my be- 
loved wife, Lizzie Fry Ralston, in fee simple 
and full ownership, witlhiout any conditions or 
restrictions whatever, all my property, real, 
personal and mixed, including all my effects 
of every kind and nature and wherever situa- 
ted, and whether in my name or the name of 
any other person or persons whomsoever. 
Third. I hereby intentionally omit to make 
any bequest whatever to any of my children, 
because they will be the natural heirs of my 
said wife, and during her lifetime they need 
no other protection or provision than will be 
supplied by her affection for them. 


Connecticut now has in operation a training 
school for nurses in connection with the state 
hospital at New Haven, from which great good 
is anticipated. The term for the coming year 
has just begun. Pupils are received free of 
cost to themselves, and paid $2 a week for the 
first year, and $4 a week for the next four 
months, when they are graduated. Mrs. Dr. 
Francis Bacon of New Haven is the most ac- 
cessible agent of the organization, which is 
under the management of the best women and 
physicians inthe city. The need of competent 
nurses is so imperative that every movement 
in this direction should be heartily supported, 
both as supplying a pressing need of the sick 
and as opening to young women a legitimate 
avenue of entry to a lucrative and honorable 
profession. 


The Saturday evening entertainment at 
the Providence, (R. I.) Union for Christian 
work have created a marked improvement in 
a large number of poor boys who frequent it. 
They were at first a disorderly mob of young 
savages, as the writer, who once attempted 
to address them, can testify. They are now 
reduced to comparative order and quiet, al- 
though there is yet much in their appearance 
to shock fastidious minds. It is a good thing 
for them to be brought once a week into social 
contact with ladies and gentlemen. Their 
self-respect is cultivated, they learn to take 
care of their persons, to observe the forms of 
civilized life, and, better than all, are kept 
for at least one night out of the beer shop. A 
large part of the benevolent work of Provi- 
dence is done by women. 


At the meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions in Chicago, Oct. 7th, the 
Women’s Board also held a session, Mrs. 
Moses Smith, President of the Women’s Board 
of the Interior, being in the chair. Reports 
of the Boston Board were received. Mrs. 
Walley of Boston read a letter from the Bos- 
ton Society sending greeting; that the receipts 
for the year had been $51,000. Mrs. N. S. 
Clarke, Secretary of the Boston Board, was 
present and made a few cheering remarks. 
Mrs. Cole, Treasurer of the Board of the Pa- 
cific, made a brief report of the organization 
in the Far West among the Chinese. The 
Board was then addressed by Mrs. Taylor and 
Mrs. Chandler of the Madura Mission, India, 
and others. Mrs. Riggs reported great pro- 
gress in the Dakota Mission, especially among 
the women. 


The sickness of Col. Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph has resulted, as was feared, in his death, 
which occurred at his home in Edge Hill, 
near Charlottesville, Va., on Thursday eve- 
ning, at the age of eighty. Col. Randolph was 
the son of Gov. Randolph, and the favorite 
and only surviving grandson of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who made him his executor and gave 
him control of all his public and private pa- 
pers, and he prepared for publication four 
volumes of the statesman’s work. He pos- 
sessed one of the finest country residences in 
the Albemarle Valley, was about six feet in 
hight, strong and robust, and was a perfect 
type of the old Virginia gentleman. His last 
public appearance was as temporary chairman 
of the National Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore in 1872. 


The Universalist State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts, on the 28th inst, recognized the equal 
rights of women in a very unusual degree. 
The President, Rev. A. J. Patterson, addressed 
his opening remarks to the “Brethren and 
Sisters of the Massachusetts Convention.” 
It was also 


Resolved, That this Convention bears testimony 
to the faithful and valuable work accomplished by 
the Woman’s Centenary Association; and recog- 


— | 


advancing the interests of our Zion, assures it of 
hearty sympathy and good will in its future efforts. 


Quite a number of the delegates to this Con- 
vention were women. Among the delegates 
elected to represent the Universalists at the 
National Convention, are Mrs. Jennie Babbit of 
Worcester, Mrs. H. T. Monroe of Somerville, 
Mrs. T. O. Hill of Medford, and Mrs. A. A. 
Fellows of Cambridge. 


At the recent Bonapartist council, held at 
Arenenberg, in Switzerland, it was decided 
that the Empress Eugenie should abdicate the 
Regency, which she has held ever since her 
imperial husband left Paris, in the bright 
summer weather of 1870, for the last time; 
and that the young Priace, Louis Napoleon, 
who underwent in that fatal summer his ‘‘bap- 
tism of fire,” should take upon himself the 
responsible leadership of the imperial cause 
in France. Whatever the reasons for this de- 
cision may be, it is quite certain, we suppose, 
that the Empress Eugenie, so long as she 
lives, will continue to exercise a great influ- 
ence upon the fortunes of her son and of the 
party which is so openly and so audaciously 
laboring for his restoration to the throne of 
France. 


One of the strongest arguments we have 
ever seen against Capital Punishment is the 
following incident related by the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Press. If such are the impressions 
made upon the youthful mind by public exe- 
cutions, the sooner they cease the better: 


The little children of a gentleman living 
near Maryville concluded, a few days since, 
to have a little fun by playing Webb. The 
arrangements, as made and agreed to by all 
concerned, were about as follows: <A Sheriff 
was named, who was to do the hanging; one 
of the party agreed to be John Webb, who 
was to be hanged by the Sheriff, and after he 
had hanged enough he was to halloo, that the 
Sheriff and others might take him down. The 
others were to be friends and mourners of 
Mr. Webb. The arrangements all made, the 
would-be Webb was launched forth betwixt 
heaven and earth, with a promise to halloo 
when he had enough, and the friends set up a 
general lamentation for their friend Webb. 
Webb continued to hang, and the mourners 
continued their mourning. Then the per- 
formance happened to be noticed by some of 
the women of the family, who arrived in time 
to save the boy. He was dying without a 
groan. 


A singular church quarrel is now going on 
in Detroit. The High Church Rector of an 
Episcopal Church concluded to have proces- 
sional services, the procession to consist of 
robed acolytes. A number of his Low 
Church members objected, and strengthened 
their objection by getting up and leaving the 
church whenever the procession began. The 
Rector remonstrated, and protested against 
such irreligious conduct, but in vain; the 
ranks of his procession, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, were broken by the retreating worship- 
ers, who preferred to climb up Zion’s hill 
without any assistance from the white-robed 
acolytes. The Rector, pious soul, became 
desperate, and assured the recreant members 
that unless they ceased from their wickedness 
he would have them arrested for ‘disturbing 
public worship.”’ The members took counsel 
of a legal son of Belial, who assured them 
the divine could do nothing against them, and, 
to prove his faith by his works, headed them 
in retiring from the church on the following 
Sabbath. The Rector is in despair. He has 
the gospel, but they have the law, and con- 
sider themselves very well off; and the worst 
feature of the whole matter is, he cannot 
convince them how totally depraved they 
are. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
e Make the Best of it. 
The “times are hard,” as many know, 
And thousands know the rest of it; 
Let each a wise submission show, 
And try to “‘make the best of it.” 
Let patience do its perfect work, 
And study to economize; 
Nor honest labor let us shirk, 
And we shall higher for it rise. 
If we have Boys who need new “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Buy them asuit at George Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Wasnington Street. 





Much of the trouble experienced in 
running Sewing Machines is caused 
| the poor quality of the thread or 
silk used, and may be avoided by us- 
ing the Eareka S pool Silk, which 
is always reliable. 42—1t 











Tapestry Carpets.—Dont pay the highest 


prices. 
Look at our new French Moquette Cole 
orings. 
Extra Superfines...... ..+-.+. Coccceccce cece $1.00 
Fine styles Philadelphia Superfines......... 15 
All Wool Ingrains.............44+ Ceecceccece 62 
Handsome Two-Plies...... eeereeersseree coon SO 


and are the cheapest-goods to be found in this mar- 
ket. 

Fleer Oil Cloths.—Four hundred sheets of the 
best one dollar goods, just received at £0 and 624 
cents per yard. 

Another invoice of two-ply carpets, slightly imper- 
fect in matching, at 50 cents, worth 75. 

The entire product of an Oil Cloth Factory at 25 
to 50 cents per yard. Less than wholesale prices. 

New England Carpet Co., 8 Hanover St., 
opposite American House, Boston. 41- 3t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 








nizing that body as valuable co-laborers with us in 





uine without. 25—1y _ 
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POETRY. 


THE RAIN CONCERT. 


Millions of tiny raindrops 
Are falling all around; 

They're dancing on the housetops, 
They’re hiding in the ground. 





They are fairy-like musicians, 
With anything for keys: 

Beating time upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 


A light and airy treble, 
They play upon the stream; 
And the melody enchants us, 
Like the music of a dream. 
A deeper bass is soundixg, 
Where they're dropping into caves, 
With a tenor from the zephyr, 
And an alto from the waves. 
Oh, ’tis a shower of music! 
And the robins don’t intrude, 
If, when the rain is weary, 
They drop an interlude. 
It seems as if the warbling 
Of the birds in all the bowers, 
Had been gathered into raindrops, 
And was coming down in showers. 
—Selected. 





ANTI-WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


e ared in a Surry paper 
just x, the ~ 4 of the society in England Kto 
resist the encroachment of women upon the fran- 
chise,” of which the exemember of Parliament, Bou- 
yourie, was Chairman.) 
To arms! brave companions, come forward, 
In defense of the franchise and laws, 
Which are menaced by turbulent women, 
Stand firm for our privileged cause! 
Though the poor and enfeebled implore us 
To grant them their logical elaim, 
They’re but daughters and sisters; to give them 
Any freedom at all is a shame. 
Arm! arm! let us fight for old England, 
Let us meet them with jibe and with taunt— 
If we grant them a vote, they'll get justice 
In everything else that they want. 
What if women do pay the same taxes, 
And have the same laws to obey 
As men have? Is that any reason 
They should have the same privilege, pray? 
We have law on our side—we have money— 
We have physical force—we can fight. 
Why should wives not be kicked by their husbands? 
Talk of flogging, indeed! its our right. 
Why should girls ask for more education? 
We like them, when ignorant, best: 
We'll at least keep the funds of the uation 
For teaching our boys—that’s confessed. 





Why should wives want a separate income? ~ 
Let men keep the purse in their hands, 

For the family peace is “uprooted,” 
Where aught but the husband commands. 

If women must work for their living, 
Let us cripple them all that we can; 

And be sure keep all well-paid professions 
In the hands of the autocrat—Man. 

We are strong; they are weak; and yet somehow 
These women will not be denied, 

Though they've nothing but justice and reason 
And argument all on their side. 

Our great Constitution’s in danger, 
If a woman should vote like a man; 

We grant that the Queen is a woman, 
But that was no part of our plan. 


And another thing, gallant companions; 
If the wedge is inserted, though thin, 
Our last chance this is to be famous, 
As it’s certain the women will win. 
We had better be known as opponents 
Of reason, than not known at all; 
So let us collect a committee, 
And in the front rank let us fall. 
There’s Bouverie first as our chairman— 
He can talk of “Society's laws:” 
There’s James—to revenge taunts at Taunton 
He'll fight to the death in our cause; 
There’s Childers, and Chaplin the horsy, 
And Bazley in whom we have pride— 
Seven times he has voted for women, 
But now he is trying our side, 
There’s Newdegate, fearful of Papists, 
And Hugessen, too, in the crowd, 
To say “Woman’s the sweet silver lining 
That gilds man’s existence’s cloud.” 
And there’s Leatham, so proud of his speeches, 
Will bring inuendo and jest; 
At Huddersfield all that is rubbish, 
But Parliament likes it the best. 
“Tf we value our great institutions— 
If we don’t wish the times out of joint, 
Let us have none but ‘manly’ eleetors,” 
Drunk or vicious—that’s not to the point. 


Come, men of each creed and each party, 
Show manly decision and zeal; 
If we want to keep women in order, 
We must tread them down well under heel, 
They are weak, we are strong—then how glorious 
Our gallant committee will be, 
If we lay down the law that men only 
Have logical claims to be free! 





A ROADSIDE ROMANCE. 


From the village of Flint Hill, placed ina 
high recess between three round-topped emi- 
nences, you can see along the road to Hollow- 
dale at least half a mile. This is somewhat 
remarkable, because in general it is a winding 
and elusive route, following closely the de- 
viations of a much-indented highland ridge. 
And even here, after running on demurely for 
the half mile, overshadowed at intervals by 
the trees that cluster around an occasional 
house, it suddenly climbs a transverse rib of 
rock that strikes across-its course, and, from 
the high, decided sunniness of the summit, 
slips at once out of sight. Only, from the 
little natural basin beyond towers the sturdy 
top of a huge elm, giving silent assurance 
that the road has passed on safely in that di- 
rection. It was on this bounteous elm-top 
that farmer Fayrewether had concentrated 
his attention as he stood, one day in summer, 
at the door of his house on the windy north- 
ern hill,—the hill which had so long stood 
godfather to the neighboring cross-road clus- 





ter. 
bunchy garments appeared in the white noon- 


| glare on the road, hitherside of the elm, mak- | mirrored her fancies the moment before, was 


ing their way slowly toward the farm-house. 

“Guess it’s about time to hitch up the 
wagon for Miss Weston, Timothy,” said Mr. 
Fayrewether, in a loud, admonitory voice, 
but without looking around. 

Upon this a sturdy young man, wearing in- 
describably dirty trousers tucked into his 
boots, came out of the house and passed on 
toward the wide-mouthed barn. His face, 


kers of a soft fiber and yellow hue. 

“It’s the one o'clock she wants to go by, 
ain’t it?’”’ he asked, on the way. 

Ves,” 

This brief exchange of ideas seemed to 
have excited in Timothy’s mind an amusing 
train of meditation, for he paused a moment, 
with his hand against one-half of the barn 
door, which had not been opened entirely, and 
smiled in an absent manner; indulging only 
one side of his mouth in this dreary pleasure, 
however, and quickly closing his lips again. 
Then he stepped within, and was presently 
heard calling out, ‘‘Cume, get out here, Ches- 
ter!’? his voice being accompanied by the ir- 
regular stamping of a horse backing out of 
his stall. 

In the mean time, the two boys in bunchy 
garments, who also wore little caps with 
home-made visors of an extravagant pattern, 
were trudging slowly homeward to the Fayre- 
wether house. Behind them, in the hollow 
beyond the ridge, they had left the school- 
house, with no obligation to return thither 
until the next September. But if the respite 
of vacation was welcome to them, it was 
even more so to Miss Weston, the teacher, 
who, at the very moment when little Peter 
and Harry mounted the ridge in the road, 
stood within the small, unlovely porch of the 
building in which she had held sway for many 
months past. 

She was acomely young woman. Her fig- 
ure was strong and graceful; but she was 
clothed in a plain dress of some only semi- 
silken gray stuff, interwoven with fine black 
lines. At the neck a soft white frill issued 
easily from the circling line around her throat, 
and her face, with its boldly recurved chin, 
full, quiet lips, and wholesome though not 
rosy cheeks, seemed to crown fitly this modest 
sweetness of her attire. 


For some time she stood motionless in the 
porch, looking at the great elm which grew 
on the other side of the road. Its massy fo- 
liage rose in the grasp of great, tortuous 
limbs, that seemed to have reared themselves 
up three or four times for a final flight, and 
yet each time to have wrought out a loftier 
twist, quite surpassing the limit of their first 
intent. But, at last, a general gladness and 
satisfied repose had settled upon its rounding 
summits; anda family of golden robins, hav- 
ing established themselves there, flashed ey- 
ery now and then through the exquisite 
greenery, or made their loud notes echo from 
the heart of the labyrinthine bower. Be- 
neath, on the road, the dust lay in a thick 
powder, creased and flattened by the tracks 
of many wheels; but just at this point a rivu- 
let ran out from a gap in the northern road- 
wall, and gurgled under the highway through 
a rough archway of stone. On the southern 
side it was surprised into a considerable ex- 
panse, and through the shallow pool a rude 
track led from the road, remounting again 
immediately. Marnie (we may call her by 
her given name) crossed over and came down 
to the pool. There was an old trough there, 
but it had fallen away at one end. Through 
this opening the stream had poured itself, and 
with such a sweet excess that the trough was 
more than brimmed by its cool current, and 
lay, like some curious, forgotten fragment, 
imprisoned under the crystal surface. Even 
the idle but fantastic weeds that grew beside 
it, being submerged by the water, had receiv- 
ed a coating of light-hued mud that gave 
them a soft, leathern smoothness; so that 
they, too, acquired an unusual air of rarity 
and remoteness. 

“Oh what a delightful idea!’’ said Marnie, 
aloud, and pressing her hands together, as she 
looked into the clear, dark, dimpling water 
that filled the trough. She had always loved 
the little reservoir, and it had just now en- 
tered her head that some wayfaring poet 
should stop and drink at this homely fountain, 
and draw inspiration from it. Andif he could 
have let that fresh current flow into his songs, 
what a poet he would have been! 


At this momenta leisurely rattling of wheels 
that turned on old and roomy axles reached 
her ears, from. the other side of the ridge. 
Marnie stooped quickly and picked several 
stems of forget-me-nots from a cluster which 
had sprung up amid the grass, close to the 
dripping stones of the tunnel under the road. 
As she rose again she beheld Timothy Fayre- 
weather approaching by the short, swift de- 
scent of the road, and seated in an ancient, 
unvenerable, open buggy. In another instant 
he had dashed down the side track, and driv- 
ing through the water, came to a stand beside 
her. She mounted into the buggy with him, 
but as she did so she saw how turbid the wa- 
ter had become behind it. Alas for her imag- 
inary poet! The thick mud was crowding 








| 


| 


| always a sedate and lucid frankness in her 


sun-burned to an even but rather inflamed | comprehend, a simplicity which seemed to re- 
scarlet, was set around with loose-lying whis- | fuse any ordinary admiration from others, 











Presently, twe small figures of boys in | into the coll, clear flood that filled the trough, 


and all the glassy expanse in which she had 


broken into bewildering wrinkles. Timothy 
saw nothing of the ruin he had effected, and 
was intent only on setting his horse forward 
once more. Marnie sat by him in silence. 

“I see you’ve got some forget-me-nots,”” he 
said, at last. 

‘**Yes,’’ she replied, looking up. There was 


eyes which the young man could not wholly 


such as Timothy might naturally have felt 
toward her. And now there was a lurking 
shade of sadness in them, too. Whether dis- 
concerted by this, or not, Timothy ventured 
no further in conversation. 

Mr. Fayreweather was waiting for them, 
at the house, with a small, hide-bound trunk, 
and Mrs. Fayreweather stood at the open 
door, with a large spoon in one hand, and 
shading her eyes with the other. 

‘*Good-by,”’ she said, as her eyes met Mare 
nie’s; ‘‘and be sure you come back next Sep- 
tember.” 

**Yes; I don’t know what we should do at 
all without ye,” added the farmer. 

A sudden sense of hard restraint oppressed 
the teacher, as she thought of the obligations 
upon her return to her post in the school. 
But she only said, with a slight inflection of 
sadness, ‘Oh, never fear. I shall come back 
to Flint Hill.’’ And then she thought to her- 
self, ‘It is my destiny, I suppose.” 

*Good-by!”? she cried, as they began to 
move; and smitten by remorse for her secret 
impatience, she turned once more, and called 
out again, involuntarily, ‘‘Good-by!” And 
she waved her hand to the two little boys, be- 
sides. 

The old wheels turned again on their roomy 
axles, and Chester elevated his shaggy and 
mournful head, and hammered the road with 
patient, nerveless footfalls. Mrs. Fayre- 
weather followed with her eyes the two re- 
ceding figures in the buggy; but at length 
she turned within, to see to her Indian pud- 
ding. Her sister had arrived from the neigh- 
boring town of Blueberry, that morning, and 
sat in the dining-room, at the farthest point 
from the stove, with limp bonnet-strings dang- 
ling on either side of her full, hot face. 

“I’m glad,” said Mrs. Fayreweather, turn- 
ing to her, ‘*That Miss Weston’s vacation has 
come. She’s been dreadful homesick, Sophro 
ny. When she first came she used to stand 
at the schoolhouse windows; you know you 
can see the White Hills from there, some- 
times; well, she used to stand there and look 
at those mountains just as if she was a-going 
tocry. Poor thing! I feltso sorry for her.” 

“That’s always the way, here,’’ said So- 
phrony, bitterly. ‘You Flint Hill folks never 
know how to make a stranger feel right to 
home. You’re not what I call really socia- 
ble.”” And having removed this little stone 
from her heart, as it were, Sophrony allowed 
the current of human kindness to take its 
way. ‘‘Didn’t she get over her loneliness at 
all?” 

“Oh, yes; that is to say, pretty nearly. I 
did think perhaps she might say she couldn't 
come back, next term. Timothy—well, I 
don’t think he’d like it much, if she wasn’t 
to come back, though he don’t look so. I 
should sort of like her to stay along here, 
myself.” After this vague utterance Mrs. 
Fayreweather paused, fixing her eyes upon 
the pudding she had just drawn from the ket- 
tle, with an inappreciative glance, that be- 
tokened thoughtfulness and a desire to dwell 
on the theme already broached. But her hus- 
band, who had several times shuffled uneasily 
in and out of the room, now re-entered. 

“Cale’late to wait for Timothy?” he asked, 


| 








putting on a pair of angular spectacles; then 


twitching them off again, and looking around | clining posture. 
the room as if in search of some very recondite | boy made his appearance, Grooseck, with con- 


object, but without encountering the eyes of | 
either of the women. 

This maneuver was entirely successful, 
and the dinner was at once placed smoking 
on the table. 

There was no conversation between the oc- 
cupants of the buggy until they came in sight 
of the small, squat railroad station, half an 
hour’s drive from the farm-house. At this 
point Timothy’s eye again fell upon the for- 
get-me-nots. 

“I suppose you're glad enough to get away 
from us,’’ he said. ‘‘An’t you?” 

“Of course—I am glad to be going home,” 


said Marnie. 


‘“‘Well, I don’t know but I should be, if I 
was in your place,” he observed. 





And then he was overwhelmed by a despair- 
ing sense that he had said nothing of impor- 
tance, and a dim fear that perhaps he never 
would say anything of importance. 

Marnie alighted without his aid; and Tim- 
othy, taking down the hide-bound trunk, set 
it on the platform. Then he moved sleepily 
about the waiting-room, staring at one or two 
time-tables and other posters on its walls, 
while Marnie purchased her ticket. Sudden- 


ly he opened the door through which they had | 


entered, and made as if he were going out 
immediately. He paused, however, on the 
threshold, and turned around with a certain 
air of hesitation. 





i 





**See you again,” he said, in a casual tone, | 
looking toward Marnie in a half melancholy | for a moment, and applied one 


Grooseck was taken aback. He was silent 


hand to his 


manner, but giving only an informal nod. | hair with a slow, brushing movement, as if he 


And with that he was gone. 
The young woman rose from where she had 


been sitting. and walked to a window which | 


permitted a view of his receding back, as the 


given Marnie. 
“IT only meant,’’ he said humbly, “that you 
would be likely to look down on the—some of 


| hoped by that means to soothe the hurt he had 


buggy bore him away up-hill. What could | the usual occupations of women—teaching, 


it have been that made her feel as if this broad, 
inexpressive back of Timothy’s hinted some 
nameless failure or discouragement? Before 
the young man disappeared from her sight, 
she saw him whip up Chester; and he seemed 
to perform even tliis trifling act with a notice- 
ably despondent air. To be sure, he always 
whipped Chester in that way, but now... . 
The whistle of the approaching locomotive 
recalled Marnie to herself. The station mas- 
ter shut the ticket-window with a crash; ran 
out, in all suitable haste, to set the stopping 
signal; and, in two or three minutes, returned 
amid a silence as profound as if nothing of 
this kind had ever happened. Marnie, how- 
ever, carried the racket along with her, and 
was whirling northward to New Hampshire. 
She had not been seated long in the train, 
with the warm breeze beating on her from the 
open window, before a slender and not very 
tall young man entered at the other end of the 
var, and was striding by her, when a side- 
glance arrested his attention, and he turned. 
‘*Good-morning,”’ he said, lifting his hat. 
“Mr. Grooseck! How do you do?” 





| 


| for instance. I don’t know,—I even thought 
that you weren't the kind just to marry and 
| settle down, like the rest.” 

“Marrying is one of the usual occupations 
you thought I would look down on, I sup- 
pose?” asked Marnie, with assumed innocence, 

But immediately afterward she was sorry 
for the young man’s predicament; and, intro- 
ducing a new topic, made herself so graciously 
attractive, that Martin Grooseck not only re- 
covered from his momentary mortification, 
but was quite bewildered with delight; so 
that he was shocked and surprised when he 
found himself at his destination, and obliged 
| to part with her. Just as he was getting off 

from the car, a young man mounted the steps 

whom Grooseck knew. It was an educa- 
tional enthusiast, Walter Haliburton by name, 
| who was alreaily becoming well known in his 
| special sphere of activity. Grooseck always 
| felt an instinctive pity for him, as a man des- 
tined to labor continually without reward, 
though in himself a pleasant enough compan- 





| ion, and deserving of a better fortune. But 


now he scarcely noticed him, and only bowed 


The person who bore this curious name was | by a habit of recognition; so absorbed was 


himself as peculiar. 


There were evidences of | he in sanguine reverie. 


Haliburton, as it 


foreign extraction in the large nose and rather | chanced, took his seat in the very car which 
broad, flat eyelids and temples; but hischeeks | Grooseck had left, though on the opposite 
were narrow and tinged with brown, and a | 


natural intensity of expression made his face 
not unattractive. The seat in front of Mar- 
nie was vacant, and he threw himself into it 
easily, with one arm lying along the back. 
“Oh, I see,’ he said. ‘‘Vacation has just 
begun. 


I had nearly forgotten that; a fellow | 


does forget so soon about school-terms, Miss | 
Weston.” | 
Marnie smiled. 


“But how does such 


a busy man as yourself | 


side from where Marnie remained. He did 
not know her, but something in her form and 
aspect pleased him, and he had constantly to 
guard against looking too often toward her. 


| This spontaneous interest was quickened at 
| the end of his journey, on finding that it was 


also the end of her journey. Of all this, 
Grooseck of course remained unconscious; 
and ke went about all day in an undisturbed 
trance of mingled melancholy and beatitude. 
His business did not possess its usual attrac- 


happen to be flying around the country in this | tions for him, and he longed for an hour of 


way?” she asked. 
“I’ve just been down to Boston, to give an | 


| solitude. 


Yet, that night, in the privacy and 
silence of his chamber, he apostrophized him- 


order for hardware,” said Mr. Grooseck, look- | self in a tone that reasserted the prudence he 
ing very serious, and stroking his crescent | had for some hours been inclined to forget. 


mustache with one finger, carefully. 


‘And | ‘‘Martin,” he said aloud, standing before his 


you're going back to New Hampshire, I sup- glass, “‘be careful what you do! It is hardly 


pose?” he continued. ‘Do you return in the | §#fe to marry these women with a problem in 


fall?” 

“T think so,’’ said Marnie. 

‘*Are these from Flint Hill?”? asked Groo- 
seck, leaning over somewhat boldly, and pick- 
ing up the forget-me-nots from her lap. In 
doing so, he encountered her eyes. Some- 
thing in their expression first slightly alarmed, 
and then provoked him. ‘Of course, they 
must have come from there,’’ he concluded, 
hastily. ‘*Great place for flowers. I used to 
drive there in spring for arbutus, when I lived 
at Hollowdale.” 

“Dear me, what could you have wanted of 
flowers, then?’’ asked Marnie, with a touch of 
scornful petulance. Grooseck was perceptibly 
embarrassed by this random thrust, but she 
took no especial notice of his confusion. 
‘*These won't last me an hour,’’ she said, ‘‘i 
I don’t find some water for them. And I was 
going to press them.” 

It was now Grooseck’s turn to suspect, an 
he glanced at her quickly, imagining that she | 


had betrayed herself by this solicitude for her | , very rough looking 


flowers. But he saw no tacit confession in 
her face, and, crushing within his breast a 
vague, rising jealousy, rose from his place 
with an impulse of gallantry. 
“Pll go and get the water-boy,”’ he said. 
“No, no, don’t. It’s so terribly hot. 
will be coming through,’’ said Marnie. 


He 


The young hardware-merchant was flatter- 
ed, and dropped softly back into his semi-re- 
When at length the water- 


siderable show of magnificence, prevailed up- 
on him to part with the property in one of his 
glasses; and having partially filled this from 
the undignified but exceedingly hospitable | 
spout of the youngster’s tin can, handed it to 
Marnie. His spirits rose, on the accomplish- 
ment of this little politeness, and he allowed 
himself a bolder range of thought in the con- 
versation that ensued. 

“Why do you go back there?’ he asked, 
speaking of the school, soon afterward, and 
expanding with the consciousness of an unfet- 
tered fancy. 

“T have no other way of getting a living,” | 
answered Marnie, simply. ‘And, besides, I 





else.”’ 
“But you don’t look like a person that 
would be satisfied with teaching school,’’ he 


persisted. ‘I have an idea that you believe 


am more interested in that than ea 
| 
} 


| gates her office. 


| their lives.” 


(To BE ConTINUED. ) 











CARELESS SERVANTS. 


I wish you would ask the people who own 


| 
children to take a little care as to the depu- 


ties to whom they entrust their children. To- 


| day I was standing on the corner of Temple 
| Place, when I heard a child cry. I looked 
| around and discovered a small midget wan- 


dering among the horses’ heels in the middle 
of the street. He stopped on the edge of a 


| horse-car track and cried with utter fright 
| and bewilderment. 
| an approaching car and drew him out of the 
| horse’s way. 
| his little hands were cold and wet; his face 
| was covered with dust and tears. Apparent- 


Some one ran ahead of 


He was prettily dressed, but 


ly he had been left to tumble down and pick 


| himself up, and then wander at the mercy of 


wheels and hoofs! To the question: ‘‘Where’s 
mamma?’ he pointed forward, and ran after 
person who turned a 
horrid face around upon him and shook him. 
Now few people who are not parents have 


' the tenderness to bear with children; but if 


a mother cannot or will not herself take care 
of her child, she should at least look well to 
the character of the person to whom she dele- 
The person whom I saw in 
charge of this baby seemed to be the very 
hireling who ‘‘fleeth because she is an hireling 
and careth not for the sheep,’’ or lambs either. 
And the danger to the child’s life and limb is 
less than the danger to its mind, manners, 
and heart, when it is in the care of a guar- 
dian so rude and cruel! —Dorchester News Gath- 


erer. 
-_<-——- 


BOARDING. 


To one who has been a housekeeper for a 
long term of years, who has been obliged to 
cater daily for the three meals of an ordinary 
family, without much interruption, the pros- 
pect of boarding is most inviting. Such a 
one imagines that she is about to enter a kind 





| of fairy land, where dinners, breakfasts, and 


teas appear as if by magic, invoked by the 
gnome of the bell; a land where dish-washing 
and dusting, where marketing and cooking, 
and all the nameless ills to which housekeep- 
ers are heirs, will have become obsolete—at 
least so far as she is concerned; where the 
butcher, the baker, the grocer’s boy, and the 


in Woman's Rights; don’t you? I should | milkman will no longer demand attention, 
think you would be for taking up something | and become strangers to her, and where she 


more—more masculine, so to speak.”’ 
Marnie’s cheeks flushed, and at the same 
time she stirred the ruffle at her throat with 


will not need to earn her bread-and-butter by 
the sweat of her brow. And indeed there is 
something to be said in favor of boarding; it 


| her finger, slightly, as if troubled by the heat. | offers an asylum free from the stern contem- 


‘Why should believing in Woman’s Rights | plation of steaks and roasts, from the exact- 


involve being more masculine?’’ she retorted, 


quickly. ‘‘There, don’t let us talk of it, 
You have no reason to suppose that | of making sure that today’s joint shall furnish 


please. 
I believe in what people usually call Woman’s 
Rights.” 


ing claims of pastry and puddings, from the 
heavy responsibility of household economy— 


forth tomorrow morning’s hash, and that not 
coldly; that yesterday’s boiled potatoes shall 
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re-appear brown and crisp at today’s break- 


fast; 
ormed into griddle-cakes, and the surplus 
milk into blanc-mange ; that the maids shall not | 
squander her substance, nor pilfer from the 
jarder for the benefit of their cousin’s widow; 
that the prescrves shall be secured from fer- 
mentation as well as the family temper, and 
all things be seasonable and in order. Only | 
those who attempt it know how wearisome | 
this drudgery becomes after a long service, | 
and how like a haven of rest and refreshment 
the boarding-house looms up against the men- 
tal horizon. The good housekeeper is neces- | 
sarily so intent upon her routine, in order to 
maintain the comfort of her household, so ab- | 
sorbed with the exigencies of the day and the 
hour, so fervent in baking and brewing, in | 
spring cleaning and in setting her house in or- 
der, that she is in danger of neglecting much 
which it would be both pleasure and profit to 
attend to, such as the cultivation of mind and 
society. The accomplishments of her youth 
are apt to grow rusty for want of practice, the 
piano is dumb because her fingering becomes 
stiff and awkward, her French and German 
fade from her remembrance and become dead 
languages, her pencil forgets its cunning. Sen- 
timent and friendship require time, and she 
has none to give them but what has been al- 
ready bespoken; it is a hand-to-hand fight if 
she would keep up with the literature of the 
day, if she would not sit like a mum-chance 
while others discourse of the latest poem or 
the last discovery in science, and even this is 
sometimes done at the expense of those de- 
pendert upon her for attention and comfort, 
and also at the expense of her reputation 
‘‘My parlor must either go undusted or my 
mind unfurnished,’’ the young housekeeper 
declares, and she generally attempts to com- 
promise, and neither furnishes her mind nor 
keeps her house in pimlico. She is ambitious 
to make the best bread, to preside at the best 
table, to put up the best tomato catsup and 
the best marmalade, to entertain company in 
the most perfect manner, to secure the most 
desirable home for her children, and bring 
them up in the way they should go; and at 
the same time she is ambitious to read Brown- 
ing and Herbert Spencer and Huxley, to have ! 
an opinion on the last book, the last picture, 
and the last opera; and nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to ride two hobby-horses, for one or 
the other is certain either to throw or to run 
away with the rider. 





| 
| 
| 


But what infinite leisure does the boarding- 
house life seem to supply! What long fore- 
noons for the practice of sonatas and sympho- 
nies, for shopping or calling, with no need to 
hurry home to make the pudding for dinner, 
or to see that Bridget is not entertaining 
in the drawing-room; gracious afternoons, 
wherein no haste is, that may be spent at mat- 
ine¢és or over a novel; what seasons for study 
and severe thought; what days for conversa- 
tion and the interchange of ideas—days in 
which we seem provided for as easily as the 
children of Israel in the wilderness; days in 
which we literally take no thought as to 
wherewithal we shall be fed; Mays into which 
no hegira and no spring cleaning enter; hours 
in which no contentions with unruly Noras in- 
trude, with which no untimely warnings of 
theirs interfere. Not that we would, by any 
means, recommend wholesale boarding-out, 
and that all the homes should be dissolved, 
and their inmates take to the somewhat irre- 
sponsible and vagabond life of a boardin- 
house. One who has spent a great portion of 
her life in boarding will make a poor hostess, 
so the legend runs. Doubtless it is the last 
place in the world in which children should 
be reared, the last place in which to become 
initiated into the graces and amenities that 
constitute the charm of family life. ~ The 
young girl who has boarded much is easily 
distinguished from the one who has grown in 
the shadow of the roof-tree. The first is usu- 
ally devoted to dress and trifles, lacks an ap- 
preciation of the value of time, having no or 
few regular duties to perform, nourishes an 
overweening regard for personal attention and 
gossip, becomes dlase from living thus out-of- | 
doors, so to speak; she generally discourses | 
in loud tones to attract notice, and spices her | 
remarks with slang; she makes acquaintances | 
too readily, flirts promiscuously, and giggles | 
Without justification. Still, for those women | 
whose nests are empty, whose broods have | 
flown, for those who must needs sit down to | 
4 solitary meal, who are at the mercy of way- 
side tramps or thievish s rvants, the boarding- | 
} 

| 





house offers a certain refuge from loneliness 

and the dangers that beset it. To the single 

women, who would only sit beside their desert- 

ed hearth-stones and grow sour and sad, it | 
Proffers a sort of substitute for family life— 
poor enough, to be sure, in contrast with the 
Teal thing, but preferable to the stagnation of 
& hermitage, perhaps. In the mean time, 
though some may ‘have found their warmest 
welcome in an inn,” yet it is not always like 
living in clover; the worn-out housekeeper of- 
‘en turns from it with a sigh in remembering 
the palmy days when her steaks were broiled 
and her bread was light and her vegetables 
Were served hot, when her coffee was strong 
and her butter was not. A person who has 
been accustomed to the range of a whole house 
feels cramped and cabined in the limited space 


! 
| 
that the crusts of bread shall be trans- | 


| fect oratory. 





of parlor, bedroom and piazza after the first 
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novelty is over. Time is apt to hang heavily 
on the hands of a boarder, or is frittered away 
in small affairs. She cannot choose with 
whom she shall break her daily bread; chance 


| seems to order her associates in a great de- 


gree. She has lost the blessed privilege of a 
late breakfast and a morning nap, of enter- 
taining guests handsomely and at discretion; 
she lives in a world of surveillance; her go- 
ings-out and comings-in, her appetite, her 
wardrobe, are the subject of idle and some- 
times severe comment; her peculiarities are 
discussed unsparingly, the secrets of her toi- 
lette are penetrated, the pleasure of airing 
her opinions on religion and politics and all 
the subjects upon which people feel strongly 
is in a measure denied her unless she enjoys 
encountering and contending with the preju- 
dices of others, of treading upon her neigh- 
bors’ toes, of wounding their sensibilities, and 
making herself generally disagreeable and un- 
lovely. And what a place is the boarding- 
house to be illin! Where the clatter of dish 
es, the mingled odors of cookery, the grinding 
of coffee, the resonant giggle, the resounding 
piano, where Joud banter and unruly footsteps 
never cease to be heard in the land. At such 
a time we are tempted to take a hint from the 
old saying, and to declare that God made the 
homes, but boarding-houses are an invention 
of the enemy.—Harper’s Bazar. 


PHILLIPS ON O'CONNELL. 





The Boston correspondence of the Worces- 
ter Spy contained the following graphic ac- 
count of Wendell Phillips*’s speech at the 
O’Connell centennial. 


First comes Mr. Wendell Phillips’s eulogy 
of O’Connell, delivered before an immense 
audience, on Friday evening, the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great Irishman’s 
birth. Many of your readers will remember 
Mr. Phillips’s lecture on O’Connell, delivered 
for the first time, I believe, in Mechanics 
Hall, Worcester, ten years or more ago, and 
what a splendid piece of eloquence it was, 
and how adroit it was. This later eulogy is 
unlike the lecture in many resyects, is a whol- 
ly fresh piece of work, and even superior to 
that in eloquence, adroitness and courage. 
It is the finest thing Mr. Phillips has done for 
years, and justifies the warmest praise ever 
spoken of his surpassing eloquence and per- 
Whether O'Connell deserved 
such a tribute is another question; after read- 
ing Mr. Phillips it is worth while to read the 
later English historians, especially Miss Mar- 
teneau, on the same subject; and to take up 
Froude’s Ireland in order to see what the 
country was which O’Connell set himself to 
liberate and to save, how utterly debased she 
was by English misgovernment, her own folly, 
and the corruption of the leaders in both 
countries. But nothing is told of O’Connell’s 
eloquence more picturesque or more striking, 
than the scenes at Music Hall, when our 
matchless orator led that great crowd of Cath- 
olic Irish to cheer the character of Martin 
Luther, and to receive with applause the tele- 
gram from a convention of- negroes in Cincin- 
nati sending greeting and congratulations, for 
O’Connell was an abolitionist. Phillips never 
made for freedom a more splendid and power- 
ful plea, than this for liberality, and for mu- 
tual respect among races. 


A GENEALOGY OF CRIME. 





The interesting facts first stated in these 
columns in regard to ‘‘ Margaret, the mother of 


criminals,’’ have attracted the attention of | 


the United States Commissioner of Education, 
who has made a careful investigation of them. 
From the information furnished te the bureau 
by the member of the Prison Association, Mr. 
Dugdale, who first unraveled the genealogy 
of this guilty family, it appears that his at- 
tention was originally called to them by dis- 
covering the following interesting band of 
relatives in the Ulster County jail: 

The oldest, a man fifty-five years of age, 
awaiting trial for receiving stolen goods; his 
daughter, aged eighteen (subsequently arrest- 
edas a prostitute) held as witness against him; 
her uncle, aged forty-two, for burglary in the 
first degree; the illegitimate daughter of the 
latter’s wife, aged twelve years, upon which 
child he had attempted violence, and who was 
awaiting sentence for vagrancy, and two 
brothers, aged nineteen and fourteen, accused 
of an assault with intent to kill, they having 
pushed a child over a cliff and nearly killed 
him by the fall. These were all blood rela- 
tives, and, on carefully tracing back their ge- 
nealogy, proved to be the descendants, among 
numerous others, of one unfortunate little va- 
grant and her sisters. The ancestral source 
of this line of paupers and criminals is de- 
scribed as “the forest-covered margin of five 
lakes, so rocky as to be in some parts inacces- 
sible,’ in Ulster County. Herea colony of 


| rural rovers and vagrants lived, crowded in 
small log or stone houses, all ages and sexes,’ 


relations and strangers, living and sleeping to- 
gether in the same room, much as do our 
shanty or tenement population in some por 
tions of this city. No privacy was possible, 
and purity or modesty was unknown. The 
occupations of these people were fishing, 
shooting, fighting and stealing. 
their out-door life, they grew up, unlike our 
criminal population, very wiry and robust, 
and they were enabled to continue for six gen- 
erations their genealogy of crime. 

The attention of the benevolent was fre- 
quently drawn to the little vagrant Margaret 
and her miserable sisters. The kind-hearted, 
here and there, gave them bread or supplied 
them with clothing in the winter. But the 
majority of persons did not consider them- 
selves responsible for the wretched condition 
of this little waif, and made no efforts to re- 
form or educate her or her sisters. She grew 
up, as hundreds of such children are growing 
up through the State, without known parents 
(for in all probability she or her sisters were 
illegitimate children), without friends or edu- 
cation or being reached by any religious in- 
fluence. The vagrant girl grew up to a wick- 
ed womanhood, and died shortly after 1825, 
aged, it is believed, about sixty-five years. 
The tamily line of her and her sisters has been 
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carefully searched, and 834 persons are dis- | than thrown away on him. Though every 


tinctly traced, but it is believed that the full 
number of descendants is at least 1200. The 
number whose fortunes are most clearly 
known amount to 709—327 males and 319 fe- 
males; remainder unknown. Of these, 106 
were illegitimate, 164 prostitutes, 17 keepers 
of houses of ill-fame, 142 receiving out-door 
relief, 64 paupers in alms-houses, and 76 were 
criminals. The number of indictable offen- 
ses committed by them is 115; the number of 
years’ imprisonment they have suffered, 116; 
the number of years’ individual relief, 734. 
And of the whole 709, only 22 ever acquired 
any property, and of these 8 lost what they 
gained. 

When it is remembered that these figures 
are all derived from the public records, and 
that they only @&xpress probably a fraction 
of the offenses really committed by this un- 
lappy family, the picture becomes truly ap- 
palling. In examining more closely the offen- 
ses of this guilty stock, it will be found that 
among the females the especial crime is licen- 
tiousness, and among the males theft and vio- 
lence. The former would arise naturally 
from the promiscuous habits of living of the 
families. In ourown House of Refuge there 
have been six children from three families in 
the sixth generation from Margaret—counting 
herself as the first. Fifty per cent. of all her 
direct female descendants became prostitutes, 
and of the whole stock, from the age of 
twelve upward, fifty per cent. are found to be 
of disreputable character. Murder, or at- 
tempts to murder, appear among the males in 
every generation except the sixth, where the 
children are not older than seven years. For- 
gery isfound but once on their records. Theft 
appears everywhere. As Mr. Dugdale well 
observes, the same general conditions of pa- 
rentage and training produce prostitution in 
the one sex and theftin the other. The ten- 
dency of crime is in the direction of least re- 
sistance. Each sex without moral training 
chooses the easiest way of making a living. 
The trait at the foundation of the true crimi- 
nal is ‘the lack of the power of continuous 
effort.” Early want of training and early ex- 
amples, as well as inheritance, produce this in 
both sexes, and each shows the result in an- 
alogous form. It is to be hoped that this ter- 
rible lesson in the inheritance of crime, fur- 
nished by the New York Prison Association, 
will be carefully studied by all our village and 
city authorities and the superintendents of our 
alms-houses. A little care and expense now 
may turna genealogy of guilt into a family 
line of virtue andindustry.—New York Times. 





_—-_ 


JOHN PAUL'S BABY. 


In the N.Y. Jribune, ‘John Paui” describes 
his latest-born in the following manner: 

‘*’'Twas a bitter cold day in February when 
Jonathan Edwards arrived—the bitterest and 
coldest day not only of the winter, but the 
bitterest and coldest since 1820, the chronicles 
said. And to be roused at an unseemly hour 
on such a morning, and started off on a most 
embarrassing and unaccustomed errand, is 
enough in all conscience, to disturb the spir- 
itual balance of a nervous man for the rest of 
the day. 

+ * * ee # 

It was some time before I could muster the 
courage to ask whether I was a father or moth- 
er—not that I felt no curiosity, but because 
the treatment which I had for some hours 
undergone made it a question in my mind 
whether I had any rights which any human 
being was bound to respect. When a rather 
raised and indignant voice replied, ‘*She’s a 
boy,” I felt that the supreme moment of my 
life was at hand, and that fortitude was nec- 
essary. 

7 * *e * * ® 

Sprawling about on a blanket, looking some 
like an under boiled crab, more like an over- 
done cherub—this, then, was My Son! Here 
was the heir of much of my fortune and all 
my greatness, wrapped up in a square of cot- 
ton-batting no larger than a pocket-handker- 
chief. There had been long months of weary 
waiting and ardent expectation, most elabo- 
rate preparation had been made, and here was 
the mouse! 

Looking at this shrimp of humanity, swad- 
dled like a minature mummy, little did I im- 
agine the power which there lay latent; little 
did I dream that those tiny arms—scarce 
larger than a pipe-stem—would in time come 
to pull me hither and thither, I powerless the 
while as though swayed by the horses of 
Thrace; that they would hold me back from 
my amusements, fetter me when I wished to 
work, keep me in doors when it was my will 
to go vut, drive me out when I wished to stay 
in. But behold me now, the slave of that 
Molecule’s whims, the veriest creature of his 
caprice. If he holds out his little hands to me 
I must needs drop whatever I am busied with 
and take him. Work may stand still, but his 
sweet will may not be thwarted. And he is 
the veritable Old Man of the Sea. Once 
mounted on my shoulders, I cannot dislodge 
him. He likes walking. Exercise of that 
kind does not seem to tire him atall. I think 
he could survive being carried round the room 
till the ceiling fell in—his talent fur that sort 
of thing is wonderful. Nor does he ever tire 
of the great moraldrama. WhenI crawlabout 
the floor on all fours, barking like a dog, and 
arching up my back like a cat, he applauds 
vehemently. So when I bring my nose 
against the door in an effort to play bo-peep 
for his amusement—so, too, when I dance 
round the room on my head to show him how 
he’d look upside down. On all these occa- 
sions he is not sparing at plaudits, and he 
never fails to express his wish that the play 
should goon. Already I’ve worn out several 
pairs of trousers and am looking round for 
new properties, a false nose: and a wig, for 
instance. 

I have spoken of My Son as The Old Man 
of the Sea, but this was figuratively. At first 
coming, though, with weazened face and wrin- 
kled ways, he really did seem to be but a 
little old man. When he scowled at you the 
suggestion was striking. As for interest in 
things around him, he bad none. He had not 
the air of one to whom the world was new, 
but rather of one to whom it was tediously 
old, and neither amusing nor instructive. 
Even at the patent silver door-knobs that 
wouldn’t move when zee turned them, and at 
the bright bell-pulls that wouldn’t ring when 
you pulled them, he looked as though he had 
seen modern improvements before. If you 
spoke to him it attracted his attention not at 
all; just an indifferent gaze he gave you and 
turned wearily away, as though occupied with 
matters of greatermoment. A joke was worse 


one else might laugh, he but looked up at the 
ceiling and yawned, as who should say, 
“These jokes may do very well for you down 


| here, but up there where I came from they 


have much better ones.’’ Yet all the 


, it was plain that he was a first-class humor- 


| ist. 








At times he would lie for an hour smil- 
ing away within himself in the funniest fash- 
ion; catch him at it, and he became grave at 
once. It was as though he thought that which 
amused him was too far beyond our compre- 
hension for him to attempt to explain it to us, 
and he did not wish to be thought frivolous, 
so he checked his smile. 

The little sense of moral obligation that a 
baby has is a marvel tome. That he has any 
duties in life never occurs to him. In the 
present only he lives, with an idea evidently 
that nothing is expected of him but to grow. 
Where his dinner comes from matters not to 
him so long as he gets it. Though it may be 
that the milk wherein he rioteth belongeth of 
right to another baby, the ethical question 
which at once ariseth troubleth him not. He 
is reckless of results. Noram I certain that 
he is not profane. When he mutters to him- 
self in an unknown tongue, on being forbid- 
den something for which he has a longing, 
how do we know that he is not swearing ? 
The harangues to which Jonathan Edwards 
occasionally treats us are excessively funny. 
He becomes animated and his gesticulation 
is rapid and expressive. “If we had another 
baby here don’t you think he’d know what 
this baby is saying ?”’ asked little Hal one day, 
while we were listening to one of this infant 
orator’s fervid exhortations. 

Perhaps you wonder how we came to call 
him Jonathan Edwards. Truth to tell, I 
hardly know myself. But the name somehow 
seemed to fit him. His face had a gravity 
seldom found in one so young. He had a 
judical air, too, as though in his own mind 
passing on momentous theological questions. 
Pleasant his expression was, but to some ex- 
tent severe. And this same air of dignity 
which characterized his infancy he still pre- 
serves at his ripe age of seven months. Ap- 
proach him with a laugh and be by no means 


| 


responds at once in kind, No, .no, indeed. | 


First he looks you steadily in the eye and ap- 
parently considers whether or not there is 
anything to laugh at—whether this is simply 
a stereotyped and unmeaning smile which you 
bring to him, a sort of sheet iron smile which 
you keep regularly on hand for all babies, or 
whether it is a good square smile, housing a 
deeper significance. If the scrutiny be satis- 
factory, he gives a pleasant look and an ap- 
proving nod, perhaps adding a few remarks 
intended to be reassuring and complimentary ; 
but if not, he turns his head away and takes 
no further notice of you. Life is too brief, 
he thinks, to throw much of it away on those 
who smile because they can think of nothing 
else to do, and, young though he is, be has no 
time to waste. I have already hinted that he 
is waggishly inclined. Often when you hold 
out your arms to him he will extend his in 
return, but approach to take him and he turns 
his head cunningly away, laying it over his 
nurse’s shoulder with a quiet chuckle, as 
though to say, ‘‘Not for Jonathan.” 





HUMOROUS. 


— 


If you don’t bridle your tongue, saddle be 
your fate. : 

A gentleman while making a speech, inad- 
vertently stepping forward, fell off the-plat- 
form. In response to the peals of laughter 


that greeted his unlucky fall, he claimed that 


any speaker had a right to come down to the 
level of his audience. 

Dio Lewis says that if a man will eat black- 
berries and oatmeal for a year, he will be able 
to lift a horse. —WDetroit Free Press. 

Lift a horse! Humbug! We have known a 
man who almost lived on such things, and he 
couldn’t lift an oat. We saw him try it in a 
bank, and he failed. —Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin, 


A Danbury deacon nearly captured five 
boys who had been devastating his chestnut 
trees on Sunday afternoon. Shaking his fist 
after their retreating forms, he angrily shout- 
ed: ‘The sneaking little devils! If I had 
hold of ’em one minute, I’d——’’,and then 
suddenly espying his pastor on the scene, he 
impressively added, ‘‘I’d pray for ’em!” 

Meddling with others sometimes brings us 
into scrapes, and thereby one of the elders of 
a certain church made ‘bad worse.” A 
young fellow entered the church and took his 
seat, keeping his hat on. The elder, noticing 
it, requested him to take it off. His request 
not being complied with. he spoke to the y. ung 
man a second time, and seeing he still hesita- 
ted, the elder gently lifted the hat off, when 
to his chagrin, out rolled a quart of hickory- 
nuts, making more noise than was cunsistent 
withdecorum. ‘‘Man,’’ quietly said the youth, 
‘‘see what you have done!” 








**Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is — in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, abd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. se course of Lectures, 
practical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila, 
26t 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 
The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 


| mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
| twenty weeks. 
while | 5! - 

| ties for its accomplishment. 


This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
ring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
yassed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 
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& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 











BOSTON “DRESS REFORM COMMIT- 
TEE” ROOMS !! 


4 Hamilton Place, 
(Opp. Park St. Church.) 

Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments 
made to Order, upon Hygicnic Principles. 
All Garments and Patterns bearing the 
Stamp “Dress Reform Committee’? Ware 
ranted, 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Address, 
with stamp, H. L. LANG, 
38—12t 
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Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 
from any organ-Nose, Gums, 
Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &c. Congestions. 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
ties. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Varicose Veins, Sore 
Nipples. 








POND'S 
EXTRACT 


The Peoples’ 
Remedy, for 
Internal and 
External Use. 
POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended hy Druggists, 
Physicians, and everybody who has ever 
used it. : 
Pamphlet containin, History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if n >t found at your Druggist’s. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


New York and London, 








SUL_GENERIS. 










sty Fee SS I 
SE 
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MASON 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED ‘ss: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«so DIPLOMA OF HONOR, +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAYS trial Expositions, in America as well a3 
Europe. Out of hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, fn both 
hemispheres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 
NEW 5 YL ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases ci new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: 


ex- 
quisite combination of these instruments, 


EASY PAYMENTS, toricsitis cr acurtexy 


payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ, 


CATALOGUES and Circulars, with full partic- 








ulars. free. Address MASON & 
MLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 


+ 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 8 
Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 


HEALTH LIFT: 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 











Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
| DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND ‘NVIGCORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
| TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
| IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
NCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigatz; or send fr full partioulars, 


3) @EALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 4ta St., New “ork 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


A meeting of the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage was held at Wesleyan Hall, Boston, on 
Friday. Oct. 8, for the purpose of considering 
what political action should be taken at the 
approaching election. There was a good at- 
tendance, a large proportion being ladies. 

We had no special reporter present, and 
have therefore made an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings from the accounts published in the 
daily papers. 

In the absence of the Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, President of the Association, the meet- 
ing was called to order by Henry B. Black- 
well, who was made the temporary Chairman. 
He read the resolution of the State Conven- 
tion instructing the Executive Committee to 
call the meeting, and stated the purpose of 
the meeting to be to combine those who favor 
the Suffrage cause in their political action. 

On motion of Mrs. Lucy Stone, the Chair 
appointed the following committee on resolu- 
tions and business: Miss Mary F. Eastman 
of Lowell, Thomas J. Lothrop of Taunton, 
Mrs. Isaac Ames of Boston, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore of Melrose and Mrs. Lucy Stone of 
Boston. 

CANDIDATES DESIRED TO EXPRESS THEIR 

VIEWS. 

S. C. Fay of Southboro, said he was a warm 
friend of Woman Suffrage, and believed it 
was time they carried it into politics and gave 
their ,preference to those candidates who 
west favor their views. He would question 
Mr. Rice, as he believed he had not given any 
public opinion on the question, and they want- 
ed to know positively where he stands. As 
to Mr. Gaston, he did not suppose it was worth 
while to question him, either on the subject 
of Woman Suffrage or prohibition. Mr. Phil- 
lips and Mr. Baker were in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

After a short absence, the Committee on 
Resolutions reported the following: 

Whereas, Four candidates have been nom- 
inated for Governor, of whom one alone, Wil- 
liam Gaston, is opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
while his platform is silent on the question, 
therefore, é 

Resolved, That we will oppose the re-elec- 
tion of Gov. Gaston. 

And whereas, of the three remaining can- 
didates and platforms, two of the candidates, 
Wendell Phillips and John I. Baker, are pro- 
nounced Woman Suffragists, while their plat- 
forms are silent on the question, and the third 
candidate, Alexander H. Rice, is not opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, while his platform un- 
equivocally indorses it as follows: 

“The Republicans of Massachusetts, in the 
administration of State affairs, will support 
all measures that regard the promotion of tem- 
perance, education, good morals, and the equal 
rights of all American citizens irrespective 
of sex;”’ therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it unnecessary to 
make any separate nomination for Governor. 

Resolved, That the Suffrage battle must be 
fought in every Senatorial and Representa- 
tive district. Therefore we urge our friends 
to attend the primary meetings, and secure the 
nomination of Suffragists to the Legislature, 
and to break party lines wherever, by so doing, 
they can elect a Suffragist. 

Whereas, the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, at a State Convention he'd in 1872, 
adopted a resolution favoring the enfran- 
chisement of women, which was afterwards 
repudiated by the Republican Legislature; 
and whereas, a similar resolution has recently 
been adopted by a State Convention of the 
same party, it is therefore, 

Resolved, Thatas a guaranty of good faith 
and of that honesty to which the party has 
pledged itself, it is the duty of the Republi- 
cans in their several Senatorial and Repre- 
sentative Conveutions to instruct and enjoin 
upon the nominees of said Conventions to sus- 
tain and vote for the principles contained in 
the platform of the Republican party of Mass- 
achusetts. 

During the reading of the resolutions, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke came in and 
took the chair, and Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
addressed the Convention in favor of the res- 
olutions, and stated that the positions of the 
several candidates had been ascertained by 
members of the Executive Committee to be 
as stated therein; that Mr. Rice was not an 
opponent of Woman Suffrage and would sign 
any constitutional law that the Legislature 
might pass. He was opposed to making any 
nomination for Governor, because the Suf- 
fragists could not be united upon any one 
candidate. At the recent Republican State 
Convention, each of the three prominent can- 
didates was supported by Suffragists. While 
Mr. Lothrop and himself and many others 
urged the choice of Dr. Loring, Messrs. Beard, 
Slack and Doherty supported Rice, while 
Samuel May, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar and Messrs. 
Faxon and Marsh were for Adams. Now if 
Woman Suffrage Republicans, inside of their 
own party, cannot unite upon one candidate, 
how impossible it would be to induce Suffra- 
gists to leave their parties upon this single 
issue! As there were several points covered 
by the resolutions, he moved that we adopt 
the first resolution separately. 

Tue Rey. James Freeman Cianke, prefer- 
red to substitute for the first resolution the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three to question 
the candidates on the subject, and publish 
their answers. He opposed separate party 
nominations. 

Lucy Srone said they did not need to ask 
Wendell Phillips or Mr. Baker, for they were 
lifelong friends of the cause. Mr. Rice had 
been asked and said that he should not oppose 








Woman Suffrage. Mr. Gaston was asked last 
year and said nothing in favor of the cause. 

Jupce Rozert C. Pitman, of New Bedford, 
regarded the resolution as unfair. Mr. Rice 
had not said to anybody that he was in favor 
of Woman Suffrage, and he called for some evi- 
dence that he was not opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage. He inquired whether any one knew 
that Mr. Gaston was not one of the non-veto- 
ing candidates like Mr. Rice? It would be a 
new revelation if any one was prepared to say 
that Mr. Rice was in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Srone said that Gov. Gaston was known 
by his fruits, as he had done nothing. Mr. 
Rice had said that he should not veto any meas- 
ure for the furtherance of the Woman Suffrage 
cause. 

Mr. J. E. Fiske, of Needham, be’ ieved the 
Suffrage people would further their interests 
by working in harmony with the Republican 
party. 

A gentleman in the audience argued that it 
was not fair to pass such a resolution relative 
to Mr. Gaston, and said the meeting was cut 
and dried in favor of Mr. Rice. 

Sreruen S. Foster, of Worcester, inquired 
what they should do after they got the propos- 
ed questions answered, whether they should 
still work inside of parties hostile to their in- 
terests? 

M. Atmy Acpricn, of Boston, moved to ta- 
ble the entire resolutions, with the exception of 
the one relative to a separate nomination. 

Mr. BiackweE -t read from Mr. Rice’s speech 
accepting the nomination, in which he says, 
“I accept the platform and all that there is in 
it,” as an explicit endorsement of Equal Rights 
for women. But the most important work 
must be done in the Legislature, which the 
Convention could not bind. : 

Mr. Loruror of Taunton, did not think 
much could be gained by questioning candi- 
dates, especially upon an issue on which there 
was so much division of opinion. 

Mr. 8. C. Fay, thought it was important 
that Mr. Rice should be que-tioned. 

A SPEECH BY MRS. LIVERMORE, 

Mr. ALpricn’s motion was lost by a small 
majority. After amendments and substi- 
tutes had been offered, Mrs. Livermore re- 
marked that she thought it was an insult- to 
themselves and Gov. Gaston to ask him any 
more questions. The whole matter seemed 
to her like child’s play, the gentlemen come 
in and fight their battles over the heads of 
the women. Woman Suffrage meant some- 
thing to women. She did not believe in 
standing by Gov. Gaston or Mr. Rice or any 
other man until their influence was so strong 
that candidates would not dare ignore their 
cause. She had been cheated once by the 
Republican party, and did.not propose to be 
cheated again. She should oppose Gov. Gas- 
ton, not alone for his opposition to their 
principles, but because the party he repre- 
sented favored dishonest money, and as far 
as they dared they were in favor of the 
dismemberment of the common school sys- 
tem. (Cries of Yes, Yes, and No, No.) She 
remarked she knew what she was talking 
about as wellas most ofthe men. (Applause.) 
She did not say that she had any favoritism 
for Mr. Rice or the Republican party, but she 
should work for Woman Suffrage. The reso 
lution relative to Mr. Gaston was then laid on 
the table. In the discussion of the second 
resolution Mr. 8S. C. Fay hoped that nothing 
would be said in favor of Mr. Rice, and that 
the Woman Suffragists would vote for either 
Wendell Phillips or John I. Baker if they did 
not make an independent nomination. 

STrernEN Foster said that they wanted to 
bring their influence to bear on the men who 
knew the right and did the wrong. Between 
Gaston and Rice there was not a straw’s dif- 
ference, but there might be half a straw’s 
difference in favor of Gaston. Mr. Foster 
made one of his usual characteristic speeches, 
in which he claimed that a vote for the Re- 
publican party upheld the men who took Ab- 
by Kelley Foster’s cows. It clutched his wife 
by the throat and demanded her cows or her 


life. 
Mr. S. C. Fay offered a resolution indors- 


ing Wendell Phillips and John I. Baker. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman saidshe feared that 
Wendell Phillips was much more deeply in- 
terested in the laboring man than in the bal- 
lot for Woman. The Rev. Mr. Whitney and 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones of Abington participated 
in the discussion, and the Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall urged that they could gain nothing by 
the formation of a separate political party. 
Miss Jennie Collins made criticisms upon 
office seekers, and would not waste a moment 
in talking about Rice or Gaston. She was 
sorry to hear denunciation of the Democratic 
party. 

NO SEPARATE NOMINATION, 

A vote was then passed to the effect that it 
was inexpedient to make a separate nomina- 
tion. A discussion took place on the resolu- 
tion relative to work for the Senators and 
Representatives, and Mr. Foster made a 
speech for Woman Suffrage, “‘first, last and 
always,’’ claiming that the proposed action 
was in the interest of Mr. Rice. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

The final resolution, appealing to the Re- 
publican party to stand by its Suffrage plank, 
was also adopted. 

A resolution offered by Mr. Foster was then 
adopted. 


equally with men, can, without dishonor, aid 
in the election of any man to office who prac- 
tically disregards that right. 

Mr. Fay then revived his resolution indors- 
ing Wendell Phillips and John I. Baker as 
consistent friends of Woman Suffrage, and 
recommending the voters of Massachusetts to 
vote for one or the other of them. 

Mrs. Livermore claimed that the motion 
was out of order, inasmuch as it had already 
been decided to make no nomination. Mr. Fay 
made a vigorous speech in favor of voting for 
men who represented our priyciples. 

The Chairman decided Mrs. Livermore’s 
point of order weil taken. 

Rev. Georce H. Vispert of Somerville of- 
fered a resolution to the effect that in the 
next Gubernatorial election Suffragists should 
vote for the man who would best represent 
their principles. Mrs. Livermore did not be- 
lieve in hinting at a nomination in a left 
handed way after they had decided to make 
no nomination. She wanted to know wheth- 
er this was a Prohibition, or a Suffrage Con- 
vention? The prohibitionists had had their 
little quarrel, and she thought that it was not 
very courteous for them to come in and try 
to control the action of a Suffrage Convention. 
This led Mr. Vibbert to say that he had 
spoken in favor of Woman Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts before Mrs. Livermore, and it was 
his cause as well as hers. 

Mr. Witiiam I. Bownitcn, of Boston, 
thought it was evident from the discussion, 
that the friends of Woman Suffrage could 
not agree upon one course of action. Why 
then not agree to disagree? Why should we 
seek to bind each other’s consciences? Let us 
all work for Woman Suffrage by such action 
as we ourselves approve. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe said a good word 
for the Republican party, and thought as 
they could not conscientiously agree, they 
had better disagree. 

Mr. Vibbert’s resolution was then rejected. 

On motion of Thomas J. Lothrop of Taun- 
ton, a State Central Committee was appointed, 
to consist of one member from each Congres- 
sional District and four at large, as follows: 


First District—Charles J. Swift of Yar- 
mouth. 

Second District—Thomas J. Lothrop of 
Taunton. 

Third District—Lucy Stone of Boston. 

Fourth District—Mrs. Isaac Ames of Bos- 
ton. 

Fifth District—Harriet H. Robinson of Mal- 
den. 

Sixth District—William Chisholm of Sa- 
lem. 

Seventh District—Dr. Aaron Ordway of 
Lawrence. 

Eighth District-—S. R. Urbino of Newton. 

Ninth District—Wm. B. Stone of West 
Brookfield. 

Tenth District—W. F. Whitney of Ash- 
burnham. 

Eleventh District—Marshall 8. Bidwell of 
Sheffield. ; 

At Large—Mary A. Livermore of Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe of Boston. 
Dr. J. M. Aldrich of Fall River. 
Mary F. Eastman of Lowell. 

On motion of Mr. Reed of Taunton, the 
Committee was authorized to fill vacancies 
occurring in its number. 

The Convention then adjourned. 
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A DOCUMENT TO BE READ AGAIN. 


In these days of intemperate use of words it 
is good to turn back a few weeks and recall the 
utterances of a gentleman who speaks calmly 
and wisely. Rashinvective, however eloquent- 
ly couched, will never build up a party or pro- 
mote agreatcause. This is what Hon. Thom- 
as Talbot says: 

Bitierica, Sept. 6, 1875. 
Mayor Geo. S. Merrill, Secretary Republican 

State Central Committee: 

Dear Sir—As my name has been freely used 
in connection with the nomination of the Re- 
publican party for the office of Governor, now 
so soon to be made, I desire to make a frank 
statement through you, as the Secretary of the 
party organization. The importance of the 
approaching election, in its bearings upon the 
next Presidential contest, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Massachusetts should occupy no 
equivocal position. Regarding, as 1 do, the suc- 
cess of the Republican party as necessary ‘o 
the pacification of the Southern States; tothe 
restoration of our currency to a sound basis as 
the only means of reviving trade and ensuring 
the continued prosperity of the country; and 
to an advancement of the standard of public 
virtue by furthering all the moral and religious 
efforts of the times, I consider it our para- 
mount duty to make such a Gubernatorial 
nomination as shall best conduce to the entire 
harmony of the party. 

Our Commonwealth has just entered upon 
an experiment in the treatment of the only 
question upon which a serious difference of 
opinion exists withinour party. While I have 
seen no reason to change my often expressed 
views upon the subject, my own judgment 
leads me to concur with those who believe that 
the best interests of temperance demand that 
the present law for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic should receive a fair, thorough and im- 
partial trial, and, though my whole influence 
and my honest efforts are pledged to secure 
this, yet I can but recognize the fact that my 
pronounced views upon this questlon might, 
were I put in nomination, create a doubt as 
to the sincerity of my purposes, and give rise 
to a suspicion that the experiment would not 
receive a fair trial at my hands. Should a 
widespread distrust, born of such doubts and 
suspicions, manifest itself at the election, the 
cause of temperance might not only receive a 
severe check, but a breach might thereby be 
opened in the ranks of the Republican party 
in this State, the consequences of which would 
be disastrous both at home and abroad. I de- 
, Sire to avert this, so far as it may lie in my pow- 














} 





. 
‘ Resolved, That no person who sincerely be- | er to do so, preferring to sacrifice my personal 
lieves that women have a right to the ballot | aspirations rather than imperil a triumph dear- 


er to me than my own individual success. 

While, therefore, | appreciate sincerely the 
kind support of friends who would earnestly 
press my name upon the party, I would an- 
nounce through you, sir, that I cannot allow 
its use in the approaching Convention as a can- 
didate for the nomination for the office of Gov- 
ernor. Very truly yours, 

Tuomas TAavsor, 
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“MAID OF ATHENS.” 


Some three years ago, the editor of the 
Northport (N. Y.) Advertiser, while engaged 
upon a magazine article relative to the life 
and times of Byron, observed in an English 
paper a brief paragraph stating that Thyrza 
Black was bed-ridden, and in a state of desti- 
tution in the old city of Athens. Though a 
constant reader of both foreign and American 
papers he failed to notice anything further 
relative to Mrs. Black, and the plausible con- 
clusion at which he arrived was, that she had 
passed to that ‘bourne from which no travel- 
er returns.”’ Quite recently however, the 
subject recurred, and, August 1, 1875, he 
wrote a letter to the United States Consul at 
Athens, asking several questions and informa- 
tion relative to Mrs. Black, and last week 
received a communication from Anthony 
Martelaus, bearing the desired intelligence: 

ATHENS, September 3, 1875. 

Dear Sir:—I received your kind note of 
August 1, by which you desire me to inform 
you about Mrs. Black (to whom the great 
Lord Byron addressed that beautiful little 
poem usually distinguished by the title ‘Maid 
of Athens’’) whether ornosheis alive. After 
having read your note I asked information 
about her; asking for her house—because I 
knew she was alive. Indeed I found the 
house, which is in a quarter of the city of 
Athens not of the mostcentral. I entered her 
apartment and found an old lady of about 
seventy-five years of age, in good health and 
dressed in the old Athenian costume, as she is 
a native of Athens. Together with her I 
found a young lady of about thirty—her 
daughter, not yet married. She is lovely and 
of exquisite manners. I addressed myself to 
Mrs. Black, asking her about her health. She 
told me she was very well; that she lost her 
husband some years ago; that she has lost 
two of her sons, and that she lives now with 
the only daughter, who sat by me. Miss 
Black told me that Lord Byron asked the 
hand of her mother; but her parents did not 
agree with the request, as her mother was 
then very young, and had two sisters more 
aged than she was. After that refusal Lord 
Byron wrote the poem ‘Maid of Athens.” I 
have been moreover informed by other per- 
sons that her late husband, Mr. Black—who 
was in the service of Her Britannic Majesty 
at Missolonghi (Continental Greece) asked 
the hand of the Maid of Athens, after he had 
heard that she was the subject of a poem by 
Lord Byron. Mrs. Black is a tall old lady 
with features inspiring reverence, and show- 
ing that at a time past she was a beautiful 
woman. She asked me different times what 
was the object of the American gentleman 
who wished to know about her? As I did not 
know the why, I could not give her a satisfac- 
tory answer. After an hour’s interview with 
Mrs. and Miss Black I took leave and depart- 
ed. Ihave the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

ANTHONY MARTELAUS, 
United State Consular Agent. 





THE RIGHT TO VOTE, 





The important decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, announced on 
Monday last by Chief-Justice Waite, concern- 
ing the right of women to vote under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, together with the recent 
declaration of the Republican Convention of 
this State in favor of equal political rights 
for women, will lend a new interest to the 
Woman Suffrage movement, not alone in 
Massachusetts, but throughout the country. 
The Supreme Court decision is upon the case 
of Mrs. Minor of St. Louis, who claimed the 
right as a citizen, under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to vote. The local officials re- 
fused, however, to allow her to do so. She 
brought a suit against them, but they were 
sustained in their action by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court is adverse to 
Mrs. Minor, and affirms the judgment of the 
lower court. 

The decision, which is unanimously con- 
curred in by the judges of the Supreme Court, 


| is sustained by an opinion delivered by the 


Chief-Justice, in which it is held that the 
Fourteenth Amendment did not affect the cit- 
izenship of women any more than it did of 
men; that women have always been regarded 
as citizens; that Suffrage is not necessarily 
one of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship for either men or women; that the 
United States has no voters of its own crea- 
tion in the States; that the fifteenth Amend- 
ment, which prohibits any State from abridg- 
ing Suffrage on account of race, is in itself 
evidence that the Fourteenth was not intend- 
ed to confer Suffrage upon any one; that both 
in accordance with custom and constitutional 
law it is the prerogative of the States to de- 
termine whether or not women shall exercise 
the right to vote. 

While technically, and as a legal fact, the 
decision is against Mrs. Minor and the women 
of the nation, of whom in this test case she is 
are presentative, it will prove indirectly of 
great value to the Woman Suffrage movement. 
It practically settles the controversy as to 
the so-called ‘short-cut’? method of gaining 
the ballot for women, under a phraseolo- 
gy of the Fourteenth Amendment, which, 


however it may seem to cover their claim, 
was of course not intended to enfranchise 
women. It will concentrate thought and ef. 
fort upon the importance of an additional 
amendment which shall in express and un- 
| mistakable terms guarantee to women the 
| right to vote upon equal terms with men. It 
will also cause increased activity in the States, 
any one of which may at any time declare its 
| women citizens to be voters. 
| The Supreme Court decision will also give 
| the recent declaration of the Republican 
| State Convention at Worcester more signifi- 
cance than most of those who voted for it 
probably intended. It is something for the 
friends of Woman Suffrage to have on record 
a renewed declaration in their favor bya 
hitherto powerful and dominant party in the 
politics of the Commonwealth, and one which 
may still regain and perpetuate its supremacy, 
As it now makes this declaration to win yo- 
ters to its side, a little later it may actua'ly 
admit women to the polls, if for no better 
reason than thereby to retain its own ascen- 
dency. 

The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the country may fairly claim asin their favor, 
the indirect, moral effect of Mr. Chief-Justice 
Waite’s opinion. It affirms the importance 
of the case, on which account it has had their 
‘careful consideration.”? ‘‘If,’’ it says, “the 
law is wrong it ought to be changed, but the 
power for that is not with us.”” It adds, very 
significantly: ‘*The arguments addressed to 
us bearing upon such a view of the subject 
may perhaps be sufficient to induce those having 
the power to make the alteration.” This is a 
broad intimation to legislators, state and na- 
tional, which, coming as it does from the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the nation, will prove 
indirectly of great value to the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. It is a most gratifying and 
encouraging indication of the substantial prog- 
ress which the important reform has already 
made. Time and work will complete it.— 
Northampton ( Muss.) Journal, 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


The woman’s party is wiser than some of 
the men’s parties. In the meeting of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage on Friday, it was 
voted inexpedient to make any separate State 
nominations, in spite of the zealous efforts of 
some gentlemen who, as Mrs. Livermore 
shrewdly remarked, had come in to fight their 
battles over the heads of the women. Men 
who had already set on foot two utterly futile 
movements were thus foiled in their third at- 
tempt by the female tact and good sense ex- 
pressed in Mrs. Howe’s remark that, ‘‘as they 
could not conscientiously agree, they had bet- 
ter disagree.”” Really, we think the Woman 
Suffragists have strengthened their cause and 
given another good proof of the wisdom with 
which they would use political power, by this 
instance of sagacity in working toward it. It 
is something for a man to know when he is 
beaten, but the women know beforehand 
when to avoid a useless beating. They see 
that the interest of the people is now primarily 
directed to other issues, and that their cause 
has not yet advanced to that position where 
it can take the field with any advantage to 
itself or to others. For the present theirs is 
mainly an educational work, to enlighten and 
improve public sentiment, and to act upon 
parties and legislation indirectly, but not 
without considerable practical effect. To 
undertake more at this stage would be to gain 
| a shadow of notoriety at the risk of losing all 
the strength of their position, by arousing 
| opposition and enmities on every hand, with- 
out the power to cope with them. The Labor 
Reformers and the Tremont Temple Prohibi- 
tionists might well have learned the same 
lesson, but they have chosen the harder school 
of experience, and now let them pay their 
tuition. —Boston Daily Journal, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Ferrette’s French Lessous, in 

Address, Bishop Ferrette, 
41—4t 














Bishop 
Boston or Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Union Literary Bureau. 

LITERARY DEPARTMENT.—AIll kinds of MSS. 
matter revised, corrected or written to order. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT.—Books, Music, etc., care- 
fully selected and purchased to order at regular rates. 

INQUIRY DEPARTMENT.—Answers questions, 
and when generally understood will prove useful to 
thousands, especially those far from cities. 

For particulars address, UNION LITERARY BU- 
REAU, CrncrnnaTI, O. 40— 





Important to Ladies.—Mrs. H. 8. Hutchin- 
son, the late efficient manager of the Dress Reform 
Committee Rooms, Boston, has, on account of in- 
creased business and better facilities to supply her 
numerous patrons, removed to New York, and taken 
rooms No. 16 West 14th Street, as the Head Quarters 
for the wholesale and retail of all Hygienic garments, 
&c., &c., as adopted by the Dress Reform Committee. 
The Union Under Flannel especially approved. Skirt 
Supporters, Stocking Supporters, Brace and Skirt 
Supporter combined, also Brace, Skirt and Stocking 
Supporter combined, Patters, &c.,&c. Thanking our 
former patrons for the many favors in the past, and 
trusting by prompt attention to business that we shall 
continue to merit the same. All garments, patterns, 
&c., made at these rooms bear the patent trade mark, 
as follows: “Dress Reform Committee, Patented 
May 26th, 1875.” 

We wish to establish smart, reliable Agents in ev- 
ery city and town in the Union, for the sale of the 
above goods. Ladies will find this a lucrative em- 
ployment. For particulars, terms, &c., &c., address 
Mrs. H. S. HurcHrnson, No. 16 West 14th St., New 
| York City. 37—13t 
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